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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. i. have led naturalists to suppose that lime is 
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When calcareous earth is dissolved in water, i owes its fluidity, is set at liberty and escapes. 
it adheres to the vessel which contains it and | | The water which has entered into combination 
forms a crust or collects in masses, becomes with the lime passes into a solid state, and can 
agglomerated, and falls into various shapes. | | only be separated from it when that substance 
When a solution of lime in an excess of car- | is heated to ignition. 
bonic acid is boiled, the acid escapes yet more Lime which has been calcined, but not slaked, 
rapidly, and this may account for the fact that | likewise becomes changed by exposure to the 
spring water, when boiled, becomes turbid and | air; its fragments fall to powder more or less 
deposits a sediment, which forms a crust arouud | quickly in proportion to the degree of hu- 


Noy. 


the vessel. 
itated carbonate of lime, although many uned- 
ucated persons take it for nitre. 


Carbonate of lime undergoes no change, when | 


exposed to the action of moderate heat, except 


that it parts with some or all of the water which | 
adheres to it, and becomes drier. But when ex- | 
posed to a violent heat it looses the whole of | 


the water, as well as the carbonic acid, be- 


comes caustic, and acquires alkaline properties. | 
In this state only, lime can be regarded as chem- | 
J? 5 | 


ically pure, and it is then called calcined or 
quick-lime. 
in all countries been used for the purpose of 
building. We shall not here attempt to des- 
cribe the preparation of lime on a large scale, 


but content ourselves with considering its phys- | 


ical and chemical properties, in order to be en- 


abled to account for all the remarkable phe- | 


nomena it produces, as well as the effects when 
it is employed as a manure and as a mortar. 
Quick or calcined lime hag an alkaline, 
tic and very disagreeable taste, and like the al- 
kalies, it possesses the property of alternating 


caus- 


vegetable colors. When fragments of lime in 
this state are moistened with water they 
a considerable quantity of that fluid and yet 
remain dry. A disengagement of heat is soon 
observed, which gradually increases, and finally 


absorb 


the fragments split, burst asunder, and fall into | 


a very white and light powder, which is soft 
and dry to the touch. The degree of heat pro- 
duced by this combination of lime with water 
sometimes exceeds that of boiling water, and 
when a considerable quantity of lime is slaked 
in a dark place, light is frequently emitted. 
Even when lime is united with a quantity of 
water equal to the fourth part of its whole 
weight, it does not then become moistened, but 
absorbs and solidifies the whole of the fluid, 
and its own weight is proportionably increased. 
This solidification of water affords an explana 
tion of the temperature always attendant on the 
operation of slaking lime, and formerly all sorts 


of imaginary causes were assigned to account for 
The water absorbed by the) 
lime passes froma its liquid to its solid state, | 


this phenomena. 


and the caloric to which this liquid doubtless 


This crust is formed by the precip- | 


This substance has in all ages and! 


midity contained in the surrounding atmos- 
phere ; it absorbs the moisture of the air, and 
| thus becomes slaked of itself, often exhibiting 
& perceptible increase of temperature. But it 
also becomes changed in another way, gradual- 
ly loosing its causticity and taste, and becom- 
ing unfit to be made into mortar. It also ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid from the air, and thus grad- 
‘ually repasses to the state of a carbonate, so 
that it cannot be restored to the former condi- 
tion unless it be calcined afresh. Calcined lime 
easily combines with sulphur, producing vari- 
ous phenomena, according to the manner in 
which the combination is effected. When caus- 
tic or quick-lime in a state of powder is mixed 
' with powdered sulphur, and this combination is 
heated to redness, it becomes brown, and the 
two substances unite. The product which 
called sulphuret of lime, or liver of sulphur, 
has no smell, and is simply a compound of lime 
and sulphur. When it is exposed to the air, or 
moistened with water, the peculiar fetid odor of 
sulphureted hydrogen is given off, part of the 
sulphur decomposes the water, the hydrogen of 
the latter dissolves a portion of the sulphur and 
produces an acid, which immediately unites with 
the lime, and thus the Aydro-sulphuret of lime 
is formed. 

As far as present experience goes, it does not 
appear that lime combines with pure*hydrogen, 
nitrogen or carbon, but there is no doubt of its 
| being able to unite with these substances when 

they are combined together, or of its capability 
of uniting with carburated hydrogen and the 
compounds of carbon, nitrogen and hydrogen. 
This fact shows us the reason that organized 
bodies are attacked and destroyed by quick- 
lime. When such bodies are placed in contact 
with quick-lime, they lose their cohesion and 
color, and are reduced to a friable mass. Car- 
casses covered with lime are rapidly decom- 
posed without exhaling those noxious vapors 
which accompany their putrifaction under other 
circumstances. It is on this account that quick 
lime is placed in the coffin of the bodies of those 
individuals who have died of contagious disea- 
ses. Even living organized bodies, as tender 
plants and seeds, insects and their larvae, are 
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also attacked and rapidly destroyed by quick 
lime. 

These phenomena, which are produced by 
lime as well as by the alkalies, sufficiently prove 
that it has an affinity for the elements of which 
organized bodies are composed, viz: hydrogen, 
earbon and nitrogen. As it is impossible to be- 
lieve that a substance which acts withso much 
energy upon organic bodies, can be destitute of 
affinity for their elements, we are rather led to 
conclude that it tends to combine with some one 
or more of these elements, which are united in 
all organic bodies in certain definite proportions 
and that by its combination it destroys the equi- 
librium of the whole mixture. 

One of the most remarkable properties of 
lime—a property which renders it so eminently 
useful as a building material—is, that it har- 
dens when mixed with certain stony substances 
and made into a fluid paste, and forms with 
them a matter which possesses the firmness of 
rock. Mortar made of sand and slaked lime 
soon dries when exposed to the air. This com- 
position not only possesses great cohesion in 
itself, but also adheres firmly to other stony 
substances, and serves to unite them together. 
This cohesive power arises from the strong af- 
finity which exists between silica and lime. A 
mixture of lime and water presents numerous 
points of contact to sand, stones and other 
kinds of hard substances which are chiefly com- 
posed of silica, and thus its cohesion with them 
is strengthened, the water evaporated and by so 
doing still further augments the cohesion; final- 
ly the lime absorbs the carbonic acid from the 
air, and thus undergoes a sort of crystalization, 
which increases to a greater extent both its 
»wn cohesion and its adhesion to bodies of 
2 silicious nature. 

Lime cannot, even by the most intense heat, be 
made to fuse, unless it is mixed with other sub- 
stances; too great a degree of heat does however 
produce a certain change in its properties, ren- 
dering it insoluble in water and unfit for making 
mortar. This tendency is well known to those 
who have the management of lime-kilns and they 
cautiously endeavor to guard againstit. When 
it has undergone this alteration, it is called dead 
or burnt lime. This condition is that of a spe- 
cies of vitrification or agglomeration; the cohe- 
sion of the integral parts is augmented, and the 
affinity for water is greatly diminished by this 
change. But lime may be completely fused 
when mixed with silica. 

When calzined lime combines with acids, it 
loses the causticity and alkaline properties and 
the acjds themselves lose their distinguished 





characteristics. The effect is the same whether 


it be the carbonate or the calcined lime which 
combines with the acids. In either case the 
resulting compound is a simple combination of 
lime with the acids employed. 

The nutral salts which lime forms by its com- 
bination with acids, exhibit different properties 
with the acids by which they were produced ; 
they are, also, sensibly different from those 
which the same acids form with other earths. 
We shall not here attempt to enter into a min- 
ute examination of more than one of those salts, 
viz: the sulphate of lime or gypsum, commonly 
called plaster. 

Among the calcareous minerals essentially 
composed of carbonate of lime, we distinguish 
the following : 

Ist. Calcareous spar, is composed entirely 
of carbonate of lime; it is found in crystals or 
in masses in the interior of strata, and not un- 


frequently serves as a matrix for metallic ores. 


Its crystals vary between the forms of the 
prism, the pyramid, the rhamboid, &ce. Cale- 
spar is more or less transparent, colorless, and 
breaks into rhamboidal fragments. The trans- 
parent rhamboidal crystals, crystals of cale- 
spar having the property of multiplying the ob- 
jects seen through them. 

2d. Limestone.x—Whole mountain chains are 
found composed of this rock; it is extracted in 
order to be calcined and converted into lime, a 
purpose to which it is peculiarly adapted. It is 
hard and usually of a greyish hue, inclined to 
red or yellow; occasionally it is found variously 
colored. The grey variety is the best. It is, 
mcreover, distinguished by the form of its frae- 
ture; some kinds of limestone having an earthy, 
some a scally, and others a schistous fracture. 
Limestone always exhibits a greater or less de- 
gree of hardness, but is never sufficiently hard 
to emit sparks on being struck with steel. It 
does not naturally possess either lustre or trans- 
parency, but sometimes acquires the former 
from polishing. Limestone often exhibits im- 
pressions and petrifactions of testaceous ani- 
inals; sometimes it is impregnated with bitu- 
minous substances, and in that case, on its 
fragments being rubbed together, it emits a 
fetid odor similar to that of garlic. This va- 
riety is called stinking stone or swine stone, 
or lapis swiilus. 

Marble is a species of concrete limestone, 
which is only distinguished from the others by 
the small admixture of foreign bodies which it 
contains, by being considerably harder and finer 
grained, and by the variety of its hues, which 
latter often give it a very beautiful appearance. 
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lime, of different degrees of hardness, meagre 
to the touch, slightly inclined to stain or soil 
whatever it comes in contact with, and capable 
of being easily reduced to powder. Itis of a 
white or yellowish-white color, and derives its 
name from the isle of Crete or Candia in which 
large quantities of very fine chalk are found. 


It may also be procured from other countries in | 


some of which there are large hills composed 
entirely of it—as, for example in England, 
Denmark, France, &c. Chalk may be employed 
in the manufacture of lime and is also in daily 
use for various other purposes. There are oth- 
er fossils, which are often called by the same 
name, but which, nevertheless, must not be con- 
founded with this substance. Spanish chalk is 
a species of stealite, which belongs to the class 
of magnesias. Black chalk is of the schistous 
Bpecics. 


4th. Pulverulent Lime.—In hills, plains and | 


low grounds, a species of friable white earth is 
often found, bordering in hue, more or less, on a 


yellow or grey, and which is principally compo- | 


sed of carbonate of lime. It is meager to the 
touch, possesses a small degree of consistency, 


and, when impregnated with water, does not form | 


a concrete mass. We call it pulverulent or earthy 
lime, but in many places it is known as marly lime 
and is sometimes denominated marl. It consists 
of too great a portion of lime, containing ai least 
ninety parts of it in a hundred to admit of its 
being classed among marls. It is moulded into 
tiles in order to be reduced to quick lime by 
calcination, but it may be advantageously em- 
ployed as a manure without being submitted 
to the action of fire—and the more so, as the 
simple action of the atmosphere is sufficient to 


reduce it to powder. It is therefore of great 


importance to the agriculturist, as in all proba- | 


bility, its origin is the same as that we are about 
to mention. 

5th. Lumellated or Shell Lime.—This variety 
is sometimes found in mountains, but more fre- 
quently in plains, covered by a thick layer of 
marshy earth. On the surface there is usually a 
layer of shells, which, as we penetrate deeper, 
exfoliate into flakes ; underneath there is a lay- 
er of loose friable lime, and further down still, 
a species of lime almost as hard as stone. It is 


here easily perceptible that this substance has | 


been formed from the remnants of testaceous 
animals, and that it has gradually become har- 
dened into stone. 

6th. Stalactites and calcareous crystalized 
cancretions.—- These varieties have been produced 
by the droppings of water, which have dissolved 
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3d. Chalk.—This is a species of concrete 


Noy. 


— 


| a great deal of carbonate of lime by means of 
| the carbonic acid which they contain. In pro- 
| portion as this acid has become evaporated, the 
| lime has been deposited and hardened on itself, 
| or on any other bodies which it met with in its 
| descent. Stalactites of various remarkable forms 
| are frequently found in grottoes, and especially 
in the numerous caves in Kentucky. 
Gypsum, or Sulphate of Lime is a substance 
| of great importance to the farmer and will form 
| the subject under our present head for our next 


| number. 
2 —______ 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Locust and Thorn Apple for Hedging. 
Messrs Eprrors:—There has been serious 

| objections urged against the Maclura as a hedge 
|plant. Why would not the Honey Locust or 
Thorn Apple tree answer the purpose? The 
| honey locust will flourish on any soil, while the 
|Maclura requires much nursing, and will not 
| grow at all on wet clay. One of the objections 
agains the Maclura, is its prodigious growth af 
ter it attains the age of six or eight years. The 
| thorn apple tree, never under any circumstances, 
grows more than ten or twelve feet high, and I 
suppose, in a hedge, it would need little or no 
| trimming after it had thickened up. The honey 
locust being a forest tree, would, I apprehend, 
| like the Maclura, need a great deal of trimming 
ito keep it down. 
| I intend to try the thorn apple, but before I 
do so, I would like to avail myself of any infor- 
|mation you or your readers may be possessed 
of on the subject. 
Yours &e., A. 
| Remarks.—The honey locust has been repeat- 
| edly tried as a hedge plant. 
| bor to plant and rear it than the Maclura, and it 


It requires more la- 


does not form so permanent and close a hedge, 
| and for this reason has been abandoned by those 
who have tried both, and who give a decided pref- 
erence to the latter. 

The thorn apple has also been tried in the 
United States, as well as all the thorn family, 
including those of which the fine hedges in Eng- 
land are made. None of these are adapted to 
stand our long, dry summers. This whole fam- 
ily of plants are * tap-rooted,”? and throw out 
but few lateral roots. The close, dense head of 
foliage forms a kind of roof which turns the wa- 
ter off so far from the roots that the plants starve 
out ina few years. Not so with the Maclura, 


which throws out an abundance of laterals. 

The Climate of England is remarkably humid, 
and well adapted to the perfect development of 
the thorn hedges, which grow very beautiful in 
that country. 
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FAIRS. improved machines, which promise to be im- 
As the past month has been the season of the | portant acquisitions. One was a brick making 
farmers’ annual festivals throughout the country, | machine, very simple in its construction and 
we have endeavored to attend as many of them | Operation, and not exceeding four feet square, 
as possible, and such as promised to afford the| run by one horse. It grinds the clay, and by 
most profitable subjects for investigation. | the same process fills and presses it into the 
In our notes on the fairs we shall not attempt | moulds and discharges the brick outside, ready 
to give ageneral account of all we saw, but shall to be carried off to the drying floor, at the rate 
confine our observations to such new and useful | of 20,000 in ten hours. Any further informa- 
things as we think will prove most interesting | tion respecting this machine can be obtained by 
and valuable to our readers. | addressing Dane & Co., Painesville Lake Co., 
OHIO STATE FAIR. | Ohio. The other machine was very similar iz 
The Ohio State Fair came off at Cleveland, on} its operation, and was for the moulding of drain 
the 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th days of September. | tile, which are coming into extensive use among 
As we desired to attend the American Pomolog- | farmers where the benefits of land draining are 
ical Convention at Rochester, New York, which | best understood and duly appreciated. This 
assembled on the 24th, we were compelled to | machine will run off from 350 to 400 rods of 
leave Cleveland on the night of the 23d, before | tile in a day. F. M. Mattice, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
the arrangement of the articles of the fair were | is agent. 
fully complete. We however had an opportu- | The most attractive feature of the exhibition 
nity to view all of the stock and most of the| was a large glass case of Brook Trout, from 
machinery and implements that were exhibited. | the pools and streams of Doctors Garlic & Ack- 
The show of stock, taken together, was exten- | ley, of which we gave some account in our Au- 
sive, and many of the animals were fine. There gust number. These consisted of the two parent 
were over three hundred enclosed stalls, all of | fish, Triton and Naiad Queen, and a large num- 
which were full, and in the department for sheep | ber of their offspring, three, two and one year old, 
and swine, each stall contained a number of | and troutlets of last winter’s hatching, all arti- 
animals. Among the horses the prevailing taste| ficially bred. These gentlemen also exhibited 


is evidently in favor of the Morgan stock ; wl in another case a considerable number of the 


these there were some noble animals. The 
Messrs. Ladd, of Richmond, Ohio, had 17 head 
of young horses and colts, mostly by Champion 
Black Hawk. There were a large number of 
cattle, including some good specimens of Short- 
horns, but the Devons were most numerous. 
Of sheep, all the popular breeds were represent- 
ed, and the character of the animals were credit- 
able to the breeders. But of swine, Ohio should 
have made a better show, particularly of pork- 
making breeds. Of Suffolks—the gentleman’s 
pig—there was a splended show, both in num- 
bers and in the quality of the animals. 

The show of Agricultural Implements was not 
extensive. A large amount of these manfac- 
tured by Messrs. De Witt & Howell, of Cleve- 
land, expressly for the fair, were destroyed by 
fire with their factory, a short time since.— 
There were quite a variety of Mowers and Reap- 
ers on the ground, including some new candi- 
dates for public favor, but we saw none that 
we think superior to the Manny machine, manu- 
factured by Messrs. De Witt & Howell. There 
were a number of portable steam engines in 
operation, employdd in propelling various kinds 
of machinery; five of these engines were design- 
ed for agricultural purposes, for which they 
were well adapted. We noticed two new and 


different varieties of Bass, suited to cultivation 
in still water, taken from their ponds. 

Dr. Garlick is entitled to great credit for the 
very perfect manner of arranging his cases for 
exhibiting this novelty to the gaze of an admi- 
ring multitude. 

The grounds, buildings and the arrangements 
in general of the Ohio fair, afforded evidences 
of improvement in these matters, and the at- 
tention extended to strangers, delegates and ed- 
itors from abroad, entitle the State Board to the 
thanks of many who were present. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

The exhibition of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society was held at Watertown, Jeffer- 
son county, on the 30th of September, and con- 
tinued four days. The two first days were of 
the most discouraging character, in consequence 
of acold, chilling wind and incessant rain, which 
prevented the complete arrangament of the arti- 
cles and deterred many persons from attending. 
The third and fourth days, however, proved more 
favorable, and the attendance was greater than 
could have been expected. Watertown is situ- 
ated on the extreme northern verge of the State, 
where thousands of the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country had never before attended a 
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State Fair, ¢ and were determined to dane! except the pipes through which the ‘steam is 
this opportunity and came, notwithstanding the | conveyed from the boiler to the engine, which is 
floods of rain. flexible, and made of Indiarubber, in the form 

The general arrangement of the grounds and | of common hose; this is several rods in length, 
buildings was good, though the high wind during | which will admit of cutting a large number of 
the first day prostrated the large tents under | trees within a circle of its length around the 
which were exhibited the fruits and flowers, and | boiler. The saw is secured directly to the end 
the garden, field and dairy products. These | of the piston rod; the whole not weighing over 
were finally raised, and the arrangement of the | 200 pounds, and was worked with great facility 
articles in part restored. by a boy sixteen years old. We saw beech logs 

In the stock department there were 230 horses | 18 inches in diameter, cut off in less than one 
of the better class of serviceable animals, such | minute, and the whole moved, ready for 
as would do credit to any country. Many of | another cut, in less than half a minute. The 
the horses were of the Black Hawk stock, of | valves are not worked in the ordinary way by 
which Vermont contributed some choice anim- | direct motion with a piston, but by a twist in the 
als. ‘The entries of cattle numbered about 270. | rod a cap is turned back and forth over the 
There were some Short-horns, but these would | steam openings in the chamber. There were 
not, however, compare favorably with our west- | two engines of this kind to one boiler, in order 
ern Durhams. The Devons were fine; of one) to show at the same time, the various purposes 
there were 86 head. There were also, some} | for which they can beemployed. One was run- 
good representatives of the Hereford, Ayrshire, | ning a large threshing machine, separator and 
Alderney and Holderness breeds; also & good | cleaner ; for this purpose a frame composed of 
show of grade and native animals. The number | two sills and two upright picces, is necessary to 
of swine was small, and these mostly of the im- | support the band wheel where a rotary motion 
proved Suffolks. Sheep were largely represent- | is required. For ordinary work, one engine will 
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ed, embracing all the choice varieties. 
The show of fruit, garden and field products | 
was very superior, indicating no signs of the | 
extreme drouth which has shortened our crops | 
80 much in the west. Even in the most favored 
seasons the exhibition of grain and most other | i 
vegetables show most conclusively great im-| 
provements in cultivation. But it is of that} 
class of mechanical inventions which promise to 
be of service to our readers, that we desire to | 
speak more in detail; and prominent among these | 
was a most simple steam engine, adapted to all) 
kinds of farm work, but more particularly to 
sawing down the largest trees in the forest, and 
then sawing them into any desired length with an 
ease and facility that must be seen to be ap- | 
preciated. Anyone who has a general idea of 
an ordinary steam engine will readily understand | 
the arrangement of this. A boiler with a chim- | 
ney is mounted on a pair of stout wheels, and | 
the whole occupies about as much room as an| 
ordinary ox cart, and is arranged to be drawn | 
with a yoke of oxen. The engine consists of a| 
thin wrought iron cylinder, three inches in diam- | 
| 


eter and two feet long 


5) 


a steam pipe the same | 
length and one inch in diameter, and valve rod | 
one-quarter of an inch thick and one inch wide, | 
and twice as long as the cylinder. The whole | 
is secured to a piece of scantling 4 by 6 inches | 
square and 7 feet long, with a dog, like an ordi | 
nary cant-hook, to secure the whole to the log | 
to be cut. This constitutes the entire alien,’ 


different manufacturers. 


‘of Watertown. 


| answer all the purposes, requiring but a few 


minutes to change it from a direct to a rotary 
motion. 

These two machines are the first that have 
| been made, and have been in use several months 
in cutting timber in the woods, and they now 
appear to be in as good condition as when new. 
It is the invention of Mr. Fairbanks, of the firm 


|of Fairbanks, Wilmott & Co., 343, Broadway, 


New York. 
In addition to this machine, there were twelve 


| other portable steam engines on the ground, by 


Seven of these were 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Hoard & Sons, 
Mr. Hoard, in company with 
Mr. Bradford, we believe were the first in the 


ae . » 
| United States, to commence the manufacture of 


steam engines for farm work, and exhibited 
their first machine at the New York State Fair, 
about six years ago. They have since turned 
out between seven and eight hundred of them, 
which are employed, besides in farm work, for 
every other purpose requiring motive power, and 
have been sent to almost every State in the Union. 

We also noticed a new Stump Extractor, 
which appeared susceptible of very easy man- 
agement and powerful in its operation. Besides 
the operation of pulling stumps, with an ad- 
dition of a baling box, 
made a hay press of it, 


the proprietors have 
by which they claim 
the application of great power; if this is suffi- 
cient, it will prove a most valuable machine for 
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the farmer and hay grower. It is Ruggles’ pat- | classes of cattle and horses upon the track, and 
ent, manufactured by G. D. Horris, of Fitch-/ the trial of speed of horses at stated intervals, 
burg, Mass. | and which was continued during each day of 
Among other novelties was Dr. Evans’ patent | the exhibition. 
Digger, designed to take the place of the spade | The track was about one-third of a mile in 
and the plow. It is a formidable locking ma- circumference, and was provided on one side 
chine with its hundreds of long steel teeth, but | with elevated seats sufficient to accommodate 
of its performance we had no opportunity to | 8000 persons. These seats were constantly filled 
judge—one thing is quite evident, the time is| during the exhibitions, and particularly during 


near at hand when the means of more thorough- | 
ly pulverizing the soil will be brought into gen- | 
eral use. The late prevailing dry seasons de- | 
mand this as an essential means of successful | 
farming. 

Each night during the fair, meetings were held | 
by the fruit growers representing different sec- | 
tions, at which very interesting discussions were 
carried on upon the various branches of pomol- | 
ogy. Meetings were also held by the farmers, | 
at which the best method of feeding cattle and 
horses, butter making, &c., &c., furnished sub- 
jects for much interesting, useful conversation. 

We like this method of spending the evenings 
at our State and County fairs, and hope the 
practice will be generally adopted. 

THE GREAT NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The fourth exhibition of the United States 
Agricultural Society opened in Philadelphia on 
the 7th of october and continued to the end of 
the week—five days. 

Taken together it was the most successful 
exhibition the society has held since its organ- 
ization. The weather during the whole peri- 
od was never more delightful, the tempera- 
ture just such as to be most pleasant, and with- 
out a cloud to obscure the sun, even for one 
moment. 

The gentlemen to whom had been entrusted 
the preparation of the grounds (which were sit- 
uated at Pavelton, near the city water works) 
performed their part in the most satisfactory 
manner. Forty acres were enclosed and fitted 
with all the necessary stalls and buildings for a 
great National Agricultural festival. 

THE INAUGURATION. 

At 10 o’clock a grand cavalcade of all the 
horses on exhibition, was formed under the 
direction of the chief Marshall, in front of the 
judges’ stand. The President, the Hon. Mar- 
shal P. Wilder, then in a short and appropriate 
address, declared the fourth annual exhibition 
of the U. S. Agricultural Society duly opened. 
The horses were displayed upon the track for 
about lalf an hour, and were then withdrawn. 
Then followed the examination of the different 








the trial of speed of the horses in harness. 
Besides the interest afforded by these various 
exercises, the numerous animals of all classes 
in the stalls, the poultry, and the great display 
of agricultural implements and machines upon 
other portions of the ground, attracted a vast 
concourse of people during the entire five days 


of the exhibition. 
THE HORSES. 
There were upwards of 350 horses on exhibi- 


tion, and among them some of the finest animals 
in the country, but we hardly considered the 
show in this department equal to that at Boston 


last year. 
THE CATTLE. 


The whole number of cattle in the pens we 
did not learn, but it was quite large, embracing 
all the breeds reared in this country. The Dur- 


| hams, for an Eastern exhibition, were good, 


some of the bulls weighing from 2,150 to 2,550 
pounds, but they seemed to lack the sleek skins 
and rounded forms imparted to them on the rich 
blue grass pastures of the more genial West. 

The Devons were in considerable numbers, 
and are evidently better adapted to a cold cli- 
mate than the Durhams. There is a great uni- 
formity in form and color of this noble breed of 
cattle. For the yoke they are not equalled by 
any other. They are strong, travel fast, and 
readily learn to obey the driver. 

Besides these, there were a goodly number of 
the Alderney, Ayrshire and Hereford breeds.— 
The Alderneys or Jerseys, when compared with 
the Durhams, present a most striking contrast, 
and a stranger would be ready to class them 
among Pharaoh’s lean kind. They are exclu- 
sively a milking breed, and their secretions are 
so far exhausted in this channel that they always 
look thin in flesh. 

SHEEP. 

This part of the exhibition was good, and we 
believe all the kinds reared in the United States 
were there. Among them there was a dozen of 
the Tartar or Tunis breed, with broad, heavy 
tails, celebrated for their rich mutton. There 
were from Vermont, some fine French Merinos, 
and from the Rocky Mountains a breed with 
horns with an extraordinary twist around their 
ears, which attracted great attention. 
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Col. R. Peters was present from Atlanta, Ga., 
with a number of Cashmere goats, both pure 
and a cross upon the common goat of the coun- 
try. The second cross produce a good fleece. 


The fine, silky covering of these beautiful anim- | 


als attracted great attention. Col. P. it is said, 

is very successful in rearing these animals.— 

The fleeces readily sell for $10 or $12 a pound. 
SWINE. 

We were well pleased with the number and 
quality of the hogs on the ground. Besides 
some excellent animals of the Berkshire, Essex, 
and particularly of the Suffolk breeds, there were 
a large number of the celebrated Chester Coun- 
ty, (Pa.) hogs. This is a large, well formed, 
thrifty breed of swine, extensively raised in this 
and other States,—a breed that retains its uni- 


form character to a degree that renders them | 


well established and truly valuable. 
POULTRY. 

We have seldom witnessed a better show of 
poultry than was found here. Jesides the 
contributions from the farmers generally, the 
* Pennsylvania State Poultry Society” made a 
grand display of all the numerous kinds known 
in our country, and some that we had not be- 
fore met with, particularly the white Polanders, 
a most beautiful crested breed, purely white; 
also a breed labelled * Silk Fowls of Japan,” 
these were also pure white, without feathers, 


but covered with a thick, fine down, and what | 


rendered them more remarkable, their feet, bill, 
eomb and gills were of a deep blue color. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

An acconnt of these, and of some of the 
awards of premiums will be found in our Horti- 
cultural Department. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 


This department has never before formed a | 


part in the great national fairs of this society. 
Philadelphia has recently become noted for the 
number and extent of her manufacturers in this 


line, and prominent among whom are Messrs. | 
D. Landreth & Sons, Messrs. Paschall, Morris 
& Co., Messrs. Rogers & Boyer, and Mr. Chas. 


Bradfield. Each of these establishments fur- 
nish a large collection of the different specimens 
of their manufacture and of other articles in 
their trade ; besides these, there is a very exten- 
sive collection of different implements and ma- 
chines from almost all parts of the Union, even 
North Carolina, not particularly celebrated for 
her manufacturing industry, was there with her 
patent plows, clod cutters, &c. 
Messrs. Nourse, Mason & Co., exhibited 70 plows 
no two of which were of the same size and pat- 
tern, besides an immense coliection of other 


From Boston, | 


farm and garden tools. Taking the whole of 
this department together, it forms the most ex- 
tensive and complete exhibition in this line that 
has ever been held in this country. 

As is usually the case, there is among these 
many new patented articles which will not bear 
the test of practical application, and after they 
have served the purpose of their sanguine in- 
| ventors to hwmbug those who are green enough 

to purchase town or county rights, will finally 
be forgotten. But while this is the case, we 
noticed many new inventions of very useful ma- 
chines that are worthy special attention. In the 
collection of D. Landreth & Sons, is a new Clo- 
ver Seed Gatherer, worth $35, which from its 
simplicity cannot but be efficient and highly 
valuable for that important use. Next to this 
is a Clover Seed Huller and Separator, which 
; comes at the same price and is equally valua- 
| ble, avd particularly important to our Kentucky 
and Missouri farmers. In this collection is also 
found Delano’s Independent-tooth Horse Hay 
and Grain Rake. This implement is not new, 
but this and similar rakes constitute the only 
| style here used, and which seems in this section 
to have entirely superceded the revolving horse 
rake. In another collection is Randall Pratt’s 
patent Independent steel spring tooth Grass and 
Grain Rake, a new and very valuable implement. 
Combined with the rake is a Seed Drill, which 
sows any desired quantity ef clover, timothy or 
other grass seed per acre with the greatest per- 
fection and accuracy. Price $35, made at New- 
| ton Square, Delaware Co., Pa. Wealso noticed 
a new and improved Wheat Fan, Robert’s pat- 
ent; it being more simple and at the same time 
| more perfect in its operation than any of the old 
| fans, and works without jar or noise. 
In the collection of Nourse, Mason & Co., of 
| Boston, we saw a new patent Gang Cultivator, 
which is less expensive and more simple than 
| any now in useinthe East. It is useful for pul- 
| 


verizing the soil more perfectly than the harrow 
will do it, and is still more valuable in seeding 
| grain, which covers the seed next in perfection to 
| the seed drill. In this collection is another im- 
plement, and for the benefit of our western 
|readers is worthy of special notice. It is a 
| steel double-mouldboard plow, with high, broad 
wings, for ridging up cotton lands, but is equal- 
lly valuable for forming the ridges for sweet 
| potatoes, leaving no work to be done with the 
| hand hoe. 

| Another valuable implement is a patent field 
/roller and clod cutter combined. Besides the 
‘roller, which is armed with teeth or knives for 
cutting and pulverizing the clods, it is hung in 
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a frame similar to a harrow frame, which is also 
filled with cutters or teeth. The secret of good 
crops depends much upon the thorough prepara- 
tion of the land, and when we notice any new 
implement calculated to secure this end, we take 
pleasure in calling attention to it. 

Among the novel inventions was a Weighing 
Cart, provided with a beam or scales, equal to 
Fairbanks’ best, by which the load is weighed 
as it is put in. But connected with the cart it 
must be liable to injury and derangement, and 
can hardly come into general use. 

Another labor saving machine is a Self-load- 
ing Cart, which fills the earth from the excava- 
tion by the draft of the horse, and as readily 
drops it when drawn to the desired spot. It is| 
patented by Z. Butts, and manufactured in 
Philadelphia. He claims for it a great saving | 
of labor on railroads, canals, &c., and says it 
is now in use on the public works in Pennsyl- 
vania. Machines for spreading lime, guano and 
other concentrated manures, were exhibited by | 
most of the Philadelphia manufacturers of farm 
implements. They perform the work with ease 
and uniformity. Grain Drills also constituted | 
a prominent article, showing the growing de- | 
mand and the importance of their use. Horse | 
powers were mostly, or all, with one exception, 
of the endless chain or railroad pattern. The 
iron cog geared machines, so common in Ken- 
tucky and other portions of the West, do not 
seem to be countenanced among the intelligent 
farmers and manufacturers where economy in| 
power and labor is a desideratum. Mowing and 
Reaping machines still continue to occupy a 
large share of the inventive powers of American 
genius. Of these machines, there were on ex-| 
eibition a very large number of almost all the| 
kinds that are made, and many that we have | 
never before seen, some of which seemed to| 
pussess valuable improvements, among these is | 
one patented by S. Phillips, of Harrisbug, Pa., | 
and Wagner’s, of Philadelphia. The former is| 
improved in the arrangement of the platform | 
and the raker’s stand, and also has an impor-| 
tant improvement in the connection of the knife | 
with the running gear, as well as in the knife) 
itself. The other is an exceedingly simple ma-| 
chine, weighing but 675 pounds. S. S. Allen, | 
of Bristol, Pa., also exhibited a Mower and) 
Reaper with improvements. | 

THE BANQUET. 











On Friday at 1 o’clock was the time fixed! 
for the great banquet, but through some una- | 
voidable delay, the procession was not formed 
for the occasion until half past 2 o’clock. There! 
were about 2,200 ladies and gentlemen who sat 


down to the tables on this occasion, under an 
immense tent. After doing ample justice to the 
good things provided, Col. Wilder, the Presi- 
dent, addressed the Society and persons present, 
extending a cordial welcome to all, and made a 
most happy allusion to our fathers who eighty- 
one years ago planted in the city of ‘* Brotherly 
Love” the tree of Liberty, beneath whose genial 
shade we reposed, and of whose fruits we then 
partook. At the conclusion the President offer- 
ed a sentiment which was responded to by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Atter this the Goy- 
ernor of New Jersey was called upon, who also in 
turn made a handsome speech. The President 
then introduced to the assembly the last family 
representative of the immortal Washington, the 
Hon. George Washington Park Custis. The 
venerble farmer of Alington then arose and 
addressed the audience for half an hour in a 
strain that called forth frequent bursts of ap- 
plause. We wish that space would admit of 
our giving some extracts from his speech. In 
appropriate sentiments the President called out 
several other distinguished speakers, among 
whom were Wm. M. Meredith, Esq., the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, of Mass., and others. 

The evening being far advanced, the Presi- 
dent then proceeded to announce the premiums 
awarded which were from $250 down, in the 
aggregate amounting to $14,000. 

Saturday was the closing day of the fair, and 
the exercises of the day were concluded by a 
large sale of stock. 

The weather throughout was never more de- 
lightful. The President estimated the number 
of persons who entered the grounds during the 
fair, at 200,000, and the entire receipts at over 
$60,000, taken at the gates and for seats upon 


the stand. 

So far as we could learn the utmost order 
prevailed—no drunkenness, or impropriety, or 
accident occurred to mar the pleasures of the 
occasion. 

The principle premiums awarded on cattle, 
&ec., were as follows: 

Best herd of Cattle, a sweepstakes premium of 
$250 to Samuel Thorn, of Duchess Co., N. Y. 

‘The best Durham Bull and four Cows, $100, 
to Samuel Thorn, Duchess Co., N. Y. 

The best Devon Bull and four Cows, $100, to 
William B. Dobbins of Maryland. 

The best Hereford Bull and four Cows, $100, 
to William H. Sotham, New York. 

Mr. Samuel Thorn, of New York, also took 
several premiums for Durham Bulls and Cows. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sotham, of New York, won three 
of the premiums for Hereford Cows and Heifers. 

For the best Stallion, four years old and up- 
ward, the first premium, of $200, was awarded 
to John D. Grovers. ‘ 
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POTATOES---FALL PLANTING. CHINESE HEMP. 

The dry weather of the present season as well In making an agricultural tour through sey- 
as that of 1854, has proved particularly disas-| eral counties in Kentucky, during the month of 
trous to the potato crop. Our seasons at best| September we passed through Woodford county, 
are not altogether adapted to this root. It re-| where a considerable quantity of this hemp had 
quires a climate more moist and of a lower tem-| been sown. We were the more anxious to ex- 
perature, like that of Great Britain or the north- amine the crop grown in one of the dryest sea- 
ern portions of the United States, to grow the/ sons the country has ever known, and compare 
potato in perfection. the growth with the common variety. 

The demand for potatoes in the southern} From our own observations, and from what 
markets communicating with the Ohio and | we learned from others, the hemp crop through- 
Mississippi rivers, notwithstanding the disad-| out theState will hardly yield one-third of an 
vantages of climate, renders the crop an impor-| average crop. We saw whole fields of the com- 
tant one to many of the farmers residing near; mon hemp in several counties that will not be cut 
these rivers. To produce a good crop the plant- | at all, and other fields where considerable por- 
ing should be done early in the spring, followed | tions are left not worth cutting. 
with seasonable rains until the middle or last of | The Chinese hemp requires to be sown about 
June, so as to insure maturity at the earliest| one month earlier than the ordinary kind, and 
possible period, before the heat of summer | it will not mature until about one month after 
becomes extreme, which is predudicial to the) the latter is cut. This, in a dry season, proves 
development of all root crops. a matter of no small importance with the Chi- 

To guard against the effects of the drouth:| nese variety, as it acquires a considerable start 
and to insure a good crop of potatoes in seasens | before the other is sown, and it is still growing 
like the present, every large planter and gar- | vigorously. 
dener would do well to plant a few acres in the | We visited the farms of Messrs. M. B. and 
fall and cover the ground with straw, in ager, H. C. Gratz, and Mr. Wm. L. Vance and others, 
tions where this material is convenient. It will} who, together, have several hundred acres now 
require some labor to coat half a dozen acres mi growing. Mr. Vance has over 100 acres. On 
this way, but no more profitable disposition can | the poorest and most worn field on his farm, the 


be made of the straw; and every farmer should} average height is 7 1-2 feet. In a low, moist 


e oh 
return to the land in some manner, all that is| field, we measured some that would average 


made upon the farm. The straw will assist in} over ten feet high, and is estimated to yield 
protecting the seed from the effects of frost in| 1,700 pounds of lint per acre. We have the 
winter, and will insure the young plants from| promise of some further facts touching this new 
injury by frost in spring; and during the growth} hemp when the crop is dressed, which we shall 
of the crop will keep the ground moist and cool, | lay before our readers. 
which are the essential elements of the perfect | We will not omit to acknowledge our obliga- 
development of the root. tions to Messrs. Gratz, Vance, Col. McKee, and 
The planting should be deferred till as late a| Mr. Alexander, for their attentions in extending 
period in the fall as it can be with safety, and| to us every facility in making our agricultural 
do the work while the soil is in a suitable con-| observations in Woodford county. 
dition to plow. The drills should be laid off ae — 
not to exceed two inches deep, and the seed coy- How Much Shall We Cultivate? 
ered with the plow, throwing a light furrow; One paper of New York says “ plant one acre 
from each side, so as to form a narrow ridge} more;” another paper replies, “ plant one acre 
over them; this will protect the seed from the| less.”? The object of each is to increase the 
water, which will find lodgement in the furrows| amount of produce. The first seeks to do it by 
on each side. After the planting is completed, | cultivating more in the present manner of culti- 
cover the whole surface thre or four inches} vating ; the latter by cultivating less and doing 
deep with straw. it better. Now, whether we cultivate more or 
In a season like the present, afew acres| less, we are in favor of cultivating better. Im- 
planted in this ‘way, would yield a crop that} prove the manner of cultivating and we not only 
would prove highly remunerative, as the pota- {increase the quantity, but improve the quality 
toes would be brought to full and perfect matu-| also. We are decidedly of the opinion that 
rity in the early part of the season, which at| many farmers cultivate too much and do not do 
the present prices would yield a large return to| it well enough. No farmer should be satisfied 
the acre. with fifty or sixty bushels of corn to the acre. 
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He may pry as well have a besteed. Nor | land brash. Orchards are untrimmed ; 


should he be satisfied with one ton of hay to 
the acre. Two or three would pay him mach 
better. So with other things. The best quali- 
ties and kinds should be raised, under the best 
style of cultivation. This is the best way to 


increase the quantity of produce and ensure the | avoided by systematic farming. 
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gardens 
are neglected. Weeds grow; crops fail; stock 
die; tools break; family gets sick; expenses 
multiply ; profits diminish; spirits flag; home 
becomes unhappy ; who can tell what does not 
follow that is miserable? All this may be 
Every mer- 


prosperity of the farmer. We know a farmer | chant knows that if his business is not done in 


in an adjoining county who has given much 
avtention to the culture of wheat. His usual 
crop is from 2000 to 2500 bushels per year, and 
he generally gets five cents per bushel abeve 
the market price for his wheat. 
that the best culture is the most profitable, is 
beyond all question, true. Besides all the pecu- 


| know it. 
The doctrine 


| 80 it should be the farmers. 


ninary benefits, the best culture reflects back | 


upon the farmer and actually cultivates him— 
makes him a larger and nobler man. * 


2 —$______ 


FARMING BY RULE. 
If farming is a science and a trade as we be- 
lieve, then it ought to be done byrule. It hasa 


| 
| 
F 


order and in time, he is the loser. The mechan- 
ic knows the same thing. The farmer ought to 
In no business is system more requi- 
site than in farming. The farmer has to do 
with fixed laws. They must be obeyed or he or 
his crops suffer. Order is heayen’s first law; 


* 
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.A PIECE OF LEGAL ADVICE. 


Sone of our worthy cotemporaries are publish- 
ing ** Farmers’ Law.” For some time we have 
| had the same plan in contemplation for the ben- 


efit of our readers. It mattters not how much 


'a farmer knows of the laws of the land under 


system in principle and it ought to have in prac- | 


tice. 
everything connected with the business. And 
best system. Farming is like housekeeping or 
school-teaching, or manufacturing, in this res- 
pect, if it is not done systematically, it is done 
to a great disadvantage. There is a waste and 
loss at all ends and all corners. 
time is very great. The waste in material is 
much. The waste in produce is not a little. 
How many farmers there are who do every- 
thing by guess or at random. They plow all 
soils alike for all crops. They sow when they 
happen to get ready, whether the season, the 
soil, or the weather is right. They have no idea 
of the size of their fields nor the quantity of 
seed they put on to the acre. They guess it is 
about right. They have no system of rotation 
of crops; no plan for saying manures or fertili- 
zing their soil; no way of draining; or of feed- 
ing to do tueir stock the most good with the 
least feed. The road is their cow yard and 
pasture. The door yard is their hog pen. A 
rail fence is their only gate. 


teoying and wasting. Their tools, carriages 
and harness are always out of order, and gen- 
erally exposed tothe sun and rain. 
is wandering they know not where. Their fen- 
ees ars fast going down or fast going to ruin. 


| nor 
Unruly horses, hogs and cattle are often break- | cc Will you tell me, then, what you do w 
> ’ . 


There is a time, a place anda way for | 


the best success is to be found in practicing the | the better it is for him. 


which he lives, or of the laws of nature more 
intimately connected with his calling and his 
prosperity, but the less he has to do with law, 
In looking over an old 


‘newspaper we met with the following piece of 


The waste in | 


‘country people round about. 


Legal Advice, which our readers shall have for 
less than three pence, which will be found al- 
ways useful and always profilable. Read it. 


The ancient town of Rennes, in France, is a 
place famous for law. ‘To visit Rennes without 
getting advice of some sort seems absurd to the 
It happened one 
day that a farmer named Bernard, having come 
to town on business, bethought himself that as 
he had a few hours to spare, ‘it would be well to 
get the advice of a good lawyer. He had often 
heard of a lawyer named Foy, who was in such 
high repute th: at people believed a lawsuit gain- 
ed when he undertook their cause. The coun- 
tryman went to his office, and after waiting 
some time, was admited to an interview. He 
told the lawy er that having heard so much about 
him, and happening to be in town, he thought 
he would call and consult him. 

“You wish to bring an action, perhaps,” 
plied the lawyer. 

**Q, no,” replied the farmer, “I am ut peace 


re- 


| with all the world.” 


Their fowls are | 
everywhere where they ought not to be, des- | 


Their stock | 


“Then it is a settlement of property that you 
want, is it ?” 

** Excuse me, Mr. lawyer, may family and I 
have never made a division, seeing that we draw 
from the same well, as the saying is.” 

“ It is, then, to get me to negotiate a purchase 


or a sale, that you 1 have come ?”? 


**Q, no; I am neither rich enough to purchase 
oor enough to sell. 
ant of 


ing in where they ought not to be. Fence cor- | me ?” said the lawyer in surprise. 


ners and headlands are growing up with briars 


‘‘ Why, I have already told you, Mr. Lawyer,” 
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replied Bernard, “I want advice; I mean to pay 
for it, of course.”? 

The lawyer smiled, and taking pen and paper, 
asked the countryman his name. 

Peter Bernard,” replied the countryman, 
quite happy that the lawyer at length understood 
what he wanted. 

“Your age ?” 

6‘ Thirty years, or very near it.” 

* Your vocation ?” 

6¢ What’s that??? 

6¢ What do you do for a living ?” 

Oh! that’s what it means, is it? Whylam 
a farmer.” 

The lawyer wrote two lines folded the paper, 
and handed it to his client. 

‘Ts it finished already!” said the farmer.— 
‘Well and good. What is to be the price of 
that advice, Mr. Lawyer??? 

“ Three francs.” 

Bernard paid the money and took his leave, 
delighted that he had made use of this opportu- 
nity to get a piece of advice from the great law- 
we When the farmer reached home it was 

our o’clock ; the journey had fatigued him, and 
he determined to rest the remainder of the day. 
Meanwhile the hay had been cut two days, and 
was completely made. One of his men came 
and asked if they should draw in. 

«What, this evening!”? exclaimed the farm- 
er’s wife, who had come to meet her husband. 
It would be a pity to begin the work so late, 
since it can be done as well to-morrow.” 

Bernard was uncertain which way to deceide. 
Suddenly he racollected he had the lawyer’s 
advice in his pocket. 

‘¢ Wait a minute,” he exclaimed, “I have an 


advice, and a famous one too, that I paid three | 


francs for; it ought to tell us what todo. Here, 
wife, see what it says, you can read written 
hand better than I.” 

The woman took the paper and read this line: 

Never put off until to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.” 

“That is it!’ said Bernard, as if a ray of 
light had cleared up all his doubts. Come, be 
quick! get the carts and away. Come boys, 
come girls; all to the hay field! It shall not be 
said that I bought a three-franc opinion and 
made no use of it. I will follow the lawyer’s 
advice.”’ 

Bernard himself set the example by leading 
the way in the work, and not returning till the 
heay was brought in. The event seemed to 
prove the wisdom of his conduct, and the fore- 
sight of the lawyer. The weather changed du- 
ring the night—an unexpected storm burst over 
the valley. The next morning it was found that 
the river had overflowed and carried away all 
the hay that had been left in the fields. The 
crops of his neighboring farmers were complete- 
ly destroyed—Bernard alone had not suffered. 
The success of his first experiment gave him 
such faith in the advice of the lawyer, that from 
that time forth he adopted it as his rule of con- 
duct, and consequently became one of the most 
prosperous farmers in the country. I hope that 
you, my readers will take a hint form his suc- 
cess, and “never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day.” 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
PORTABLE FENCES. 

Messrs. Evitors:—My attention has been 
called to an advertisement in your Sept. No., of 
S. G. Tuft’s Portable Self-supporting Fence. 

In the summer of 1855 I put up a fence on the 
same general principle as that of Mr. Tuft’s, 
except that mine is more simple in construction 
than his, requiring no tools except a saw and 
|hatchet.. Mine like his (see advertisement), 
Ist, can be made without posts, (but 2 or 3 inch 
| stuff for the vertical pieces makes a better fence 
| than one inch stuff.) 2d. Each pannel is made 

separate, &c. 3d. Mine can be made with 20 
lor even 25 feet less lumber to the rod thana 
|common board fence. 4th. It can be made by 
| the farmer in his shed or shop, &c. 5th. The 
| only tools required are asaw and hatchet. 6th. 
|It can all be connected together, but that will 
| not prevent its being blown over, (of this more 
| hereafter.) 7th. It can be made of boards of 
| any length or width, &c. 8th. Any pannel can 
be taken out and replaced much more quickly 
| than bars can be taken down and put up; in 
| fact, nearly as quickly as you can open and shut 
agate. So I think my fence has the advantage 
over Mr. Tuft’s in two or three particulars. 

In paragraph 6th, above, I stated that the 
‘pannels being connected together would not 
prevent the fence from being blown over. Mine 
was put up in June or July 1855. The trans- 
| verse pieces were some of them three and some 
five feet long. It stood very well until the high 
| winds occurred, which we nearly always experi- 
lence about the autumn and vernal equinoxes, 
|when every pannel was prostrated. It was, 
|however, not injured at all, and was set up 

again in a few moments. It stood very well 
| during some pretty hard blows through the win- 
| ter, but went over again during the spring winds. 
|I then altered my plan and gave my fence a five 
| feet worm, (the pannels are 14 feet long), and I 
|am happy to state that it now has withstood 
| some of the hardest winds I have ever felt, and 
| that it can be relied on as a fence that will an 
| swer every purpose and in any situation. As I 
| have taken out no patent for my fence, I will 
give any one who desires it more particular im 
| formation in regard to its construction. 

I would further state that I have another 

fence, of palings or pickets, which is superior to 
| the above or any fence I have ever seen, requi- 
| ring less lumber, fewer nails and can be made 
/to turn anything from a horse or an ox to & 
| rabbit or a young chicken, and can be opened 
| or closed at any pannel, as readily as you would 
; open or close a gate. 
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While on the subject of fences, allow me to | 
suggest that we have two or three shrubs grow- 
ing in abundance in this part of Missouri that I | 
am satisfied are better suited for hedging, in | 
this latitude at least, than the Osage Orange, | 
or more properly, I believe, Bois d’ Arc. | 


. . oo | 
Ist. Being shrubs, there is no liability to | 
“thin out.?? 


2d. Being natives, there is no doubt of their 
standing our seasons, and can be procured 
without cost. 

3d. One, if not more of them has been used 
for several generations, consequently it is no 
experiment. More hereafter, perhaps on this 


subject. Yours truly, 
F. B. Scuurz. 
Hazleside, Marion Co., Mo. 


———--——s>-0>>—_ — 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


HEDGE FENCES. 

Messrs. Epitors:—To pursue this theme with 
all good fidelity may not be so pl@Msant in some 
departments as others. Facts and faithfulness 
may call for passages which shall contribute 
more to the benefit of the public than to that of 
the writer. 

The first era of Hedge Fences in this country, 
is the same with that in which Barnum plowed 
with the Elephant, and contributed so generally 
to make humbuggery a business. Whether for- 
tunately or unfortunately, for our cause, opin- 
ions may vary, but of the fact, I am constantly 
reminded at every turn. 

To show how the public mind has been misled 
in regard to the care and whole cost of hedge 
fences, is only to mark the common difference 
between sober truth and poetical fancy. It can- 
cannot escape the sober senses of close observers 
of things in general, that there prevails at this 
time a kind of Hedge Fence mania, which must 
work much mischief before it can be arrested. 
Circulars containing most extravagant state- 
ments and propositions intoxicating to the un- 
guarded, have been scattered abroad abundant- 
ly, for two or three years past. 

Whoever will take the trouble to look into the 
Valley Farmer of July 1854, will see in a com- 
muni*ation, offers made in the most public man- 
ner, to grow hedge fences complete by the hun- 
dred miles for 55 cents per rod. But these par- 
ties are now known as haying abandoned the 
business altogether, because unprofitable! And | 
why should they suffer their silence to still mis- 
lead, or let it devolve upon any other to disa- 
buse the public mind ? 

As a later sample of professional exageration | 
and dashing off of statements in a popular | 
* taking ” style—allow me to quote from page 
30 of a large pamphlet entitled ‘ Information | 
for Kansas Emigrants,” prepared by Dr. Thos. 
H. Webb, Secretary of the New England Emi- | 
grant Aid Company, published the early part of | 
the present year. 
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**Fencinc, &c.—To fence with rails will cost 
about sixty cents per rod; stone walls can be 
built for about one dollar per rod; and what 
is known in the Territory as Picket Fence, for 
forty cents per rod.” 

(Messrs. Editors, see how this contrasts with 
your report of the cost of stone fences in the 
Shaker settlement of Mercer county, Ky. The 
say their stone fences cost them more than Ped 
per rod,—a people as proverbial for truth ag 
they are for economy). 

And notwithstanding this very definite state- 
ment, and encouragement to fence making of 
most astonishing cheapness, in another place 
the emigrant is told that the Osage Orange will 
grow luxuriantly—will serve the best purpose 
for fencing and cost the least of all ! 

The Ill. Central R. R. Company’s, pamphlets 
which have been scattered like the leaves of the 
forest, contain a paragraph about hedge fencing, 
on page L7, as follows: 

“The Osage Orange plant has been extensively 
introduced, and is rapidly ———— all other 
kinds of fencing. Being at the same time, more 
permanent and secure than any other, and highly 
ornamental, it must soon be unversally employ- 
ed. It can be raised by contract at 75 cents 
per rod; parties making a business of preparing 
the ground, setting out the plants, and cultiva- 
ting and trimming them until a perfect hedge is 
produced for the settler. For this, one-third of 
the contract money is paid upon the setting out 
of the plants, and the balance when the fence is 
completed, without interest.” 


I am very willing to admit that this is without 
exageration, strictly within the bounds of his- 
toric truth. Hedges are contracted for in Illi- 
nois, extensively, but how are the ecntracts be- 
ing fulfilled! After two and three years opera- 
tion upon a grand scale, how do their works 
appear? Ah! * thereby hangs a tale.” 

When we shall hear of hundreds of miles of 
hedge fences being actually grown and comple- 
ted by faithful and efficient companies, and shall 
have true statements of the time and cost, then 
we shall be able to discern more exactly the dif- 
ference between romance and reality, and all will 
then see that the presuming hint with which the 
Central R. R. Co., close their paragraph, is in 
the scale of practical valuation—is worth the 
most of all:— 

“ Farmers preferring to raise plants from the 
seed, or procure them from nurseries, tending 
the hedge themselves, can probably procure their 
fence more economically ve by contracting.” 

There are “fast ” men engaged and engaging 
in contracting to grow hedge fences by large 
quantities in Illinois. The unfaithfulness of 
some, making of the business a kind of itinerant 
traffic in tricky impositions upon farmers is just 
being detected. Indignation found very deci- 
sive expression at a Hedge Grower’s meeting 
which I attended in the evening of the third day 
of the late Fair at Alton, and | am glad to know 
that an abler pen than mine will soon be em- 
ployed to expose and forewarn against the mis- 
erable botch-work of pretenders in the business 
More anon. Locan SLEEPER. 


Bridgeton, Mo. 
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SIR ARTHUR. Py 
The property of R. W. Musgrave, Esq., (one of the members of the “Ohio Farming and Stock 


Breeding C ompany, 


*” of Butler county, lowa,) of Sulphur Springs, Crawford county, “Ohio. 


Roan, calved September 7th, 1854, sired in England by Gilliver (11,529, E nglish H. B.) dam 
Dablia, (imported by the Clark county, Ohio, importing company, in 1854,) by Upstart, (7960) 


gr. dam, Daisy, by Sweet William, (8646) 3d dam, Daffodil, by Harrold, 


(8 131) 4th dam, Lucey 


Dennison, by Cedrick, (3,311) 5th dam, by Fisher’s son of Favorite, (1028) 6th dam by Corlebs, 
(897) 7th dam, by Rose Bud, (3,009,) 8th dam, by Fishers Bull, (3,797.) 
PEDIGREE OF GILLIVER, Sire or “Sir Artuvr.?—Calved Sept. 8th, 1851, bred by and the prop- 


erty of Mr. Jonnley, Jonoley Park, Burnley, 


got by Lord George, (10, 439,) Ist dam, Blanche 


5th, by Duke of Northumberland, ”(1940,) 2nd dam, Blanche 2nd, by Norfolk, (2377,) 3d dam, 


Blanche, hy Belvedere, (170€,) 4th dam, Lupin, by Ts (1706;) 
easter, (360,) 6th dam, Ruby, by Petrarch, (488, ) 7th d 
9th dam, Old Roany, by Dickson’s gr. son of Punch, (213,) 
" 2,) 11th dam, Red Sall 
Lockburn Sall, by J Coat’s Bull, (148.) 

calves for 1857, from the cows owned by the “Ohio Farming and Breeding Com- 


by Chapman’s son of Punch, (122.) 
10th dam, Roaned Heifer, by Checks, (13 
12th dam, 

(The crop of 
pany yy” will be from “Sir Arthur.” 4 


eee 


Department 


Stock Huising 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SHEEP RAISING. 

As the raising of sheep and especially the 
long wool breeds, has become an important item 
in the industrial pursuits of the United States, 
and particularly Kentucky, it may be of advan- 
tage to those who may wish to engage in the 





raising of this kind of stock, for such individu- 
als as may have had experience inthe raising of 
the same, to give through the Valley Farmer, | 
(it being widely circulated through Missouri as 
well as Kentucky,) a description of the different | 
varieties as they now present themselves, togeth- | 
er with an abridged history of their origin, as 
far as known. Entertaining this opinion, and | 
having been engaged for some time past, in the | 
raising of sheep, I have concluded to submit to | 


) 5th dam, Julep, by Lan- 
am, by Major, (397,) 8th dam, Stranger, 


» by R. Grimstone’s Bull, (282,) 


your readers such observations as my experi- 
ence has enabled me to make. 

The Cotswold seems at present to be more 
particularly attracting the attention of the pub- 
lic mind, and hence, seems naturally to stand 
first inorder. This species has a large, broad 
head, without horns, the head and face is well 
covered with wool, the carcass is long, bulky 
and heavy, there is great depth and width of 
chest, the bones are large, neck short, back 
slightly arched and droops from the coupling to 
the tail, over which is formed in an aged or fat 
animal what is called the butchers pone, the 
general appearance is dull and sluggish; wool of 
fine length, varying from ten to fourteen inches, 
with a natural wave commencing with the body 
and extending to the end of the fibre, and those 
waves are more strongly developed around the 
neck and shoulders; the fibres are of a rich lus- 
tre, soft, elastic and free from hair on the neck, 
and hips. 


| belly 
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The second we shall notice is the Bakewell. 

he head of this species is large, but not so 
broad in front as the Cotswold, their faces are 
white and they are without horns, they are long 
bodied, especially between the shoulders, which | 
are broad ; they are light in the brisket compar- | 
ed with the Cotswold, and tuck up behind the | 
fore leg ; ribsshort, not sufficiently long to give | 
weight to the body; bones small; back straight, 
but broad in the hind quarters for the propor- 
tions infront; thighs full; the ears are set back. 
and there being a considerable prominence on 
the pole of the head, the ears have given to | 
them a drooping or lopped carriage. The head 
and parts of the neck, belly and legs are clear | 
if wool, which upon the body is of moderate! 
length, but thin ; the fibres of wool are straight, 
but contain more or less hair in it, particularly | 
in that found upon the belly and hip locks.— 
This class seems to be rapidly going out of 
repute. 

The Leicester breed has been 80 well descri- | 
bed by a writer in the Western Farmer and 
Gardener in an essay upon the subject we have 
under consideration, which made its appearance | 
in the July number of that work for 1841, and 
the description there given so nearly corres- 
ponds with our observations that we are willing 
to adopt that description. 

“The head should be hornless, long, small. | 
tapering towards the muzzle, and projecting hor- | 
izoutally forward; the eye prominent, but with | 
& quict expression; the ears rather thin, long | 
and directed backwards; the neck full and broad | 
at its base, or where it proceeds from the chest, | 
but gradually tapering towards the head and is | 
particularly fine at the junction of the head and | 
neck, the neck seeming to project straight from 
the chest, so that there is, with the slightest 
possible deviation one continual horizontal line 
from the rump to the poll; the breast broad and 
full; the shoulders also broad and round and no 
uneven or angular formation where the shoul- 
ders join the neck or back, particularly no rising | 
of the withers or hollow behind the situation of | 
these bones, the arm fleshy through its whole 
extent and even down to the knee, the bones of | 
the legs small, standing wide apart, no loose- | 
ness of skin about them and comparatively bare | 
of wool, the chest and barrel at once deep and | 
round, the ribs forming a considerable arch 
from the spine, so as in some cases, and espe- 
cially when the animal is in good condition, to 
make the apparent width of the chest even 
greater than the depth; the barrel well ribbed 
down; no irregularity of line on the back or 
belly, but on the sides the carcass very gradu- 
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that they are not prolific breeders. 
| contains much hair, but in this respect they are 





| ally diminishes in width towards the rump; the 


quarters long and full, and as with the fore leg, 


|the muscles tending down to the hock; the 


thighs also wide and full; the legs of moderate 
length; the pelt also moderately thin, but soft 
and elastic, covered with a good quantity of 
white wool, not so long as in some breeds, but 
considerably finer.”? The writer very justly re 
marks that they are not without their faults; 
Their fleece 


superior to the Bakewell. 
The description that has already been given 


| of the Leicester sheep will in most respects an- 


swer the description of the New Oxfordshire. 
The principal difference is that the latter have 
much greater length, more height and larger 
bones, with the exception of the bone just below 
the knee, which is very small for the proportion 
elsewhere; the ears being erect, long and thin, 


' 
| these as well as the face are of rather a purple 


hue. In the following particulars they exhibit 


}much of the peculiar formation of the former: 
| Head and face clean of wool; legs and belly 


with more or less rough wool on them; the 


| fleece irregular, some times of remarkable length 


and of good quality, but thin, again it is found 


thick and very harsh. The fleece of this class, 


| sometimes presents an irregular and rough sur- 


face of hairy-like wool ; this is found more par- 
ticularly among the larger size of sheep; the 
small class, especially the females, have gener- 
ally smooth, regular fleeces, frequently slightly 
waved, and of a rich lustre. 

In refference to the origin of the different varie- 
ties, it seems that the earliest historical account 
of a difference in this respect, upon which we 
can rely, was in the year 1437, at which time 
Don Duarte, king of Portugal, made applica- 
tion to Henry IV. king of England, for liberty 
to export therefrom, sixty sacks of the fleece of 
the Cotswold species, stating that he designed 
transporting the same to Florence, to be manu- 
factured into a certain kind of cloth, interwoven 
with a filament of gold, for his own use. 

. Stow says, in his chronicle, “that in the year 
1467, Edward the IV gave license to pass over 
into Spain, certain Cotswold sheep,” ke. Now 
these quotations evidently go to prove that for 
several centuries past, there has existed marked 
and striking peculiarities in this genus, and 
that some species have been held in higher re- 
pute than others. 

The correspondent of the ** Farmer and Gar- 
dener,”’ in the essay before alluded to, says that 
“the Cotswold breed takes its name froma 
range of hills in Glencestershire, on which they 
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are raised, known as the Cotswold hills.” 
den says, * they derive it from tke cots or sheds, 
in which they were housed for the night, or per- 
manently for the winter, and the wolds or open 
hills upon which they were pastured in the sum- 
mer.”? We would, however, be satisfied with 
either, and viewing this as a matter of minor 
importance, we pass to notice their first intro- 
duction into our State. This was done by Messrs. 
Bagg & Wait, then residents of the State of New 
York. Inthe years 1839 and 1841, they made 
two successive importations, from which time 
they have come into considerable repute, and 
have gained their full share of prizes. 

It seems that the Bakewell sheep, from all we 
can gather, have no very great claims to anti- 
quity, as they derived their origin as well as 


Cam- 
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Noy. 
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the Northern Importing Company, of 1853.— 
This gentleman, while in England, wrote a let- 
ter home, in which he stated that the opinion in 
England was, that the New Oxfordshire sheep 
were a cross of the Cotswold and Leicester; that 
they had been reared at one time by a Mr. Chas, 
Large, an extensive breeder, but failing to com- 
pete successfully with the Cotswold, he had sold 
out. This opinion is further sustained by James 
Bagg, an Englishman by birth and education, 
and one of the firm which first imported the 
Cotswold sheep into Kentucky. This gentleman 
was afterwards one of the agents of two import- 
ing companies for 1853 and 754. 

The striking peculiarities, or distinguishing 
characteristics are at present so plainly marked, 
so strongly developed by the long wool varieties 





name from Mr. Bakewell, who lived at Dishly, | of sheep in Kentucky, that there can be no doubt 
in Leicestershire, England, about the middle mal left upon the minds of experienced breeders as 
the last century. This gentleman, from a lau- | to what class they belong; and even allowing 
dable desire to improve this kind of stock, made | that the three varieties between which we have 
several attempts to accomplish it, and with some | as yet been unable to trace any direct connection, 
degree of success; hence the name Bakewell. | were all of the same origin, every one must ae- 
The first importation of this species to this knowledge that their culture has been such as to 
State, was made in the year 1835, by Gen. | present varieties that differ as widely in Kentucky 
Garrad, and Capt. John Hutcheroft, of Bour-| as can be marked in almost any other class of 
bon county. This importation was succeeded | animals. Hence the appropriateness of the term, 
by others of different varieties, and these agian, | to this as to other classes of animals, * thoroug- 


by another of Bakewell, which at this time| bred.” Although it is a common practice to 
| call the cross of the different varieties of long 
wool sheep, thorough-bred, we are disposed to 
think that the appellation would be more justly 
| applied, if (as in the case of the Oxfordshire 


seemed to stand unrivaled. 


The Leicester sheep, although imported into | 
Kentucky shortly after the Bakewell, have never | 


been raised extensively, owing, I suppose, to the 


smallness of their carcass and the lightness of | 
their fleece, compared with other long wool | 
We are led to believe that from this | 


breeds. 
variety Mr. Bakewell made his improvement, 


and scanning both their excellencies and imper- | 


fections, we are bound to acknowledge that they 
are by no means the worst. 

The New Oxfordshire breed was introduced 
into this State in the year 1848, by an importing 
company composed of several gentlemen from 


Bourbon county, viz: Rice, Hedges, Hutchcroft | 
These gentlemen made their impor- | 
tation from the flock of a Mr. Wm. Raybald, in 


and Hume. 


the State of Delaware. This purchase was soon 


followed by others made by individuals from | 


the same flock. 
The gentleman who acted as agent for the 
above named company, was informed by Mr. 


Raybald, that his flock of Oxfordshire sheep was | 
a cross of the Cotswold and Leicester varieties, | 
his original flock being an importation from | 
‘which to the eye of some, might give the thigh 


England of this cross. This statement is sus- 
tained by a letter written by Mr. Charles Gar- 
rad, of Bourbon county, one of the agents of 


sheep) a greater length of time were allowed to 
elapse in which they might mark out more of 
the peculiarities of a distinctive breed. In this 
| opinion we find that we are not alone. Col. 
Josiah W. Ware, of Virginia, one among the 
most extensive importers and breeders of long 
| wool sheep in the United States, has expressed 
himself upon this subject with great plainness, 
| viz: © but as well call the product of a thorough- 
bred jack and thorough-bred mare, thorough- 
bred.—[Circular for 1855 ] 

The Oxfordshire sheep are very handsome, 
not so large as the Cotswold, but possessing 
great beauty and symmetry. The Cotswold, in 
several respects, seems to show a disproportion 
| when compared with other sheep, on account of 
their great width and depth of chest and cor- 
responding size of bone ; but this has doubtless 
been the cause of their becoming favorites in 
England. Another peculiarity is the accumu- 
mulation of the pone over the root of the tail, 


| 


| - . 
on appearance of deformity; but upon examin- 


ation, we find that the deposition of flesh is up- 
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on that part where such steaks are cut as delight 
the epicure. This species seeures to the breed- 
er not only a healthy animal, but one of good 
fattening qualities, and a bone of sufficient 
strength to sustain the animal under very heavy 
weight ; and it has been found that transporta- 
tion does not lessen their hardiness or prolific 
breeding. There are ewes in my neighborhood 
that were bred by me in 1841, making them fif- 
teen years old this spring, that have been regu- 
lar breeders since they were one year old. 

It is strange that notwithstanding such an ef- 
fort is being made to improve this kind of stock, 
many of our farmers are so slow to exchange 
the small and unprofitable sheep on their farms, 
and which they regard as a kind of necessary 
evil, for the improved breeds, which are now 
being raised with such success. 

Subjoined I give you the proceeds from a ewe 
I had slaughtered on the first December last, it 
being the least profitable of my flock : 

Gross weight, 200 lbs. 

Net os 132 lbs, at 7c per lb, $9,24 

Tallow * 40 © 106 * 4,00 

Hide, woul on 2,00 

; $15,24 
Rost. McMitian. 

Bourbon County, Ky. 

(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

MISMANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 
Messrs. Epirors : 

In endeavoring to convey my ideas in 
regard to the management of horses, I believe 
there is probably no method by which the ad- 
vantages of good management can be so clearly 
shown as by noting the evils of mismanagement. 
Causes of disease previously unnoticed or disre- 
garded are thus exposed to view and their injuri- 
ous influences ascertained; attention is thus di- 
rected to the preventive treatment of disease, 
which is invariably more certain and satisfactory 
than the remedial treatment, besides being of | 
much higher practical value, since it affects num- 
bers in place of individuals and when thoroughly 
studied leads to the adoption of extensive and 
sanitary improvements. 

The diseases occurring by bad management 
of horses are exceedingly numerous and some- 
times very severe. They may supervene imme- | 
diately after an error in management has been | 
committed, but more frequently spring from | 
weakness and susceptibility to disease produced | 
by continual neglect or error. Thus a single in- 
stance of abstinence from food, or exposure to 
rain and cold, seldom produces in a healthy an- | 
imal any permanent evil, but when such instan- ' 











ces become frequent, they soon begin to devel- 
op their injurious consequences. Mismanage- 
ment may frequently be long continued before its 
bad effects become at all apparent. Thus insuf- 
ficient food, overwork, and insufficient shelter, 
require a considerable time before they produce 
even their earliest effects, but in proportion ag 
these effects are slow and imperceptible in their 
developement, they are more to be dreaded, on 
account of the ravages they may make before 
being detected or arrested. Any single cause 
of disease is greatly strengthened by the coopera- 
tion of other causes. For example, deficient 
ventilation or want of cleanliness materially ag- 
gravates the evils resulting from hunger, over- 
work, or exposure to wet or cold; and again 
overwork and want of shelter are much more se- 
verely felt by ill-fed than by well-fed animals. 
(By insufficient food we understand food insuf- 
ficient either as to quality or as to nutritive- 
ness.) I shall use the term in this two-fold 
sense. It will, however, be obvious that these 
two forms of insufficient food produce similar 
effects and that both operate injuriously by re- 
ducing the strength and general vigor of the sys- 
tem. Under eithersystem of starvation, horses 
become lean and miserable looking, their bellies 
flat and their quarters thin and angular, their 
skins adhere to their ribs and infested with lice 
and other vermin, and their hair rough and 
coarse. Theirstrength and spirit also fail; they 
are unfit even for moderate exercise, and are 
dull and spiritless. These are the consequen- 
ces of insufficient food with which, on account 
of their comparatively frequent occurrence, we 
are most familiar. When, however, the defect- 
ive feeding is still more excessive, or of longer 
continuation, or when its injurious consequen- 
ces are aggravated by other errors in manage- 
ment, it leads to still greater evils, some of 
which may be here enumerated. The gradual 
removal of the fat and shrinking of the muscles 
produce extreme emaciation, the digestive sys- 
tem loses its tone, and diarrhoea, and even dys- 
entery appear, which rapidly reduce the fast 
failing strength. The blood is thin and watery, 
and passes through the walls of its vessels, cau- 
sing swelling in various of the dependant parts 
of the body, as in the limbs and about the 
sheath. This impoverished state of body espe- 
cially favors the production of two very serious 
diseases, namely, tubercular consumption and 
glanders. These affections owe their origin to 
similar causes, their existence indicates a dete- 
riorated and vitiated state of the blood, and 
their cure is all but hopeless. Food may be im- 
proper on account of an excess of quantity, over 
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nutritiveness or bad quality, and under these | 
several heads we propose noticing the subject 
of improper food. An excessive quantity of 
food consumed at one time is very apt to pro- 
‘duce immediate bad consequences, as colic, en- 
teritis, lamenitis, and occasionally from the 
great distention generally present in such cases, 
rupture either of the stomach or intestines. Af- 
fections of this kind frequently occur amongst 
farm horses from the large quantity of food 
consumed after protracted abstinence, or from 
their getting loose during the night and gaining 
access to the corn chest. In such cases food is 
consumed to an amount so unusually large that 
it is only very partially digested, in this process 
it soon undergoes chemical change and becomes 
a source of irritation and the intestines endeay- 
or to relieve themselves of their load by those 
violent spasmodic contractions, which form the 
characteristic symptoms of colic. The irrita- 
tion, however, is sometimes so excessive that 
unless natural or artificial aid be afforded, im- 
flammation is set up. Frequently, too, the sen- 
sitive and vascular laminve of the feet become 
inflamed, constituting Jlamenitus, or acute 
founder. 

Food is occasionally given to horses in a state 
of bad preservation. The common error of this 
nature is the use of heated or musty oats, corn, 
or hay. Such food, by irritating the intestines, 
often gives rise to indigestion or diarrhocea, or, 
by stimulating the kidneys, produces diureses 
and diabetes. When from bad preservation, or 
other causes food is of a very defective quality, 
and forms for some time the whole or a great 
portion of the dict, it causes all those evils above 
noticed as resulting from insufficient food. 
Horses fed for a length of time on large quan- 
tities of rich and stimulating food are very lia- 
ble to enlargement of the liver. Such food re- 
quires for its proper digestion very large quan- 
tities of bile, and to meet this constant exces- 
sive demand the liver gradually becomes increa- 
sed in size. From the stimulating nature of 
their food, brewers and distillers horses in par- 
ticular are very frequently affected with the en- 
largement of the liver, and I have known of sey- 
eral cases in which the enlargement and soften- | 
ing of that organ were se great as to cause rup- 
ture and death. ‘To preserve horses in good 
health and vigor, their food must be of suffi- 
cient quantity and nutritiveness; it must be giv- 
en at short intervals, it must not be too large in 
quantity, or too rich in quality; it must be in 
good preservation, and it must be changed with 
care and by degrees. 

Overwork.—Where animals* are habitually 
overworked, especially when at the same time, 
subjected to a deficient system of diet, bad hous- 
ing or the breathing of impure air, it speedily 
and certainly reduces their strength and vigor 
and becomés the exciting cause of some disease, 
and the predisposing cause of others, the evil 
consequences induced occasionally occurring du- 
ring the undue exertion, but more frequently 
some time after. The evils in overwork are 
very remarkable in young horses, that is, in an- 


| 


imals below the age of five or six, because their | 
strength and power of endurance are not so | 


great as in adult life, and their bones muscles, 
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and all other structures are still growing rapidly 
and want firmness and solidity. On this ac- 
count hard work or any other depressing agent 
produces its effects more speedily and certainly 
before than after maturity. In some parts 
of the country it is the practice to put horses to 
work much too young, often many months before 
they are three years old. Those who adopt this 
practice generally advocate it on the principle 
that the animals require exercise, and that such 
exercise is benficial to their growth. This is 
certainly undeniable, but the exercise to which 
the young horse is subjected, is constant and un- 
remitting toil and not the healthful beneficial 
exercise which he requires and which he would 
naturally take. In consequence of such mis- 
management, when the animal is five years old, 
instead of being healthy, vigorous, well formed 
and full of animation, he is a miserable, jaded, 
worn out, dull and spiritless creature, his limbs 
weak and probably misshapen from injudicious 
wear and tear, his spirit crushed by the hard 
usage received in urging him to tasks to which 
his strength was unequal, and if not absolutely 
unsound, his debilitated constitution renders 
him an easy victim to many serious diseases. 
In short from an ill-judged economy, too often 
the cause of such mismanagement, a few months 
work is gained at the expense of years of good 
service, and a useful animal is virtually render- 
ed aged before reaching maturity; for certain it 
is that undue work during early life and before 
the animal is fit for it, brings on premature old 
age, nor do we think we over estimate the evils 
when we say that a year of future usefulness is 
lost for every month that the colt works before 
he is fit for it. 

Insufficient shelter acts injuriously on all 
animals, chieily by exposing them to sud- 
den changes of temperature and to the influ- 
ence of excessive cold, winds, rain and storms. 
Animals in good health and abundantly sup- 
plied with food do not suffer much inconve- 
nience even from very great cold if unaccompa- 
nied by moisture. Of this we have sufficient 
evidence in the fact that horses, as well as oth- 
er animals, l'ving at high altitudes, and in cli- 
mates much colder than ours, enjoy unimpaired 
good health. ‘The cooling of the body,’ 
says Liebig, “by whatever cause it may be 
produced increases the amount of food ne¢essa- 
ry.’ Sheep exposed to the inclemency of the 
winter weather eat much larger quantities of 
food and fatten more slowly than those in shel- 
tered situations and receiving the same kind of 
food. The milk yielded by cows is often much 
diminished if the animals are exposed to cold, 
even fora short while. Indeed amongst all an- 
imals the effects of cold are gradually aggrava- 
vated by insufficient food. Shelter may be in- 
sufficient either from the exposed position of 
pasture-lands or of farm buildings, or from the 
faulty construction or bad repair of the stables 
or sheds in which animals are housed. Disease 
is thus often produced in small and badly con- 
structed stables. These, from being over crow- 
ded, and from want of appliances for efficient 
ventilation, often become overheated, and to 
remedy this evil the doors and windows are 
| thrown open, admitting currents of cold air. 
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The previously heated, and it may be fatigued | 
condition of the animals, predisposes them to | 
suffer from this mismanagement, and many se- | 
rious and fatal catarrhs, bronchitis and pulmo- 
nic affections are traceable to such errors. To} 
conclude, we may remark, that insufficient shel- 
ter may be considered as the special exciting | 
cause Of all affections of the respiratory organs | 
and of all rheumatic inflammations, and a pow- 
erfully predisposing cause of almost every dis- 
ease. It causes an unusually great consump- 
tion of food, and even with the most liberal 
diet good condition is rarely attainable. 
J. W. Fair. 
———_—_—_——_+ 0 —________ 


Winter Care of Animals---Horses. 

We advert to this subject thus early for the 
reasons that, many spare moments may be at 
the disposal of the farmer ere the snows and 
frosts of winter come upon us, and because the 
habitations of domestic animals should be fully 
and comfortably prepared for their reception 
long ere necessity eompels them and us to seek 
a shelter. 

The first requirement in the winter care of 
horses is a good stable. The choice of situa- 
tion, and there is a choice, is an important item. 
A high and dry spot, or one that will admit of 
drainage, is as necessary for this purpose as for 
the house of thefarmer. Stables should be dry. 
Damp stables are productive of as many evils as 
damp houses, in fact many of the most violent dis- 
eases to which the horse is subject are often at- 
tributable to this one defect. Shelter from cold 
and bleak winds is another desideratum which 
should receive attention. Stables should also 
be easy of access—here, however, the farmer 
consults his own comfort, and on this point it is 
unnecessary to dilate. 

The second necessity is that the stable should 
be of good size. Not unfrequently horses are 
crowded into space so small as to be not only | 
extremely uncomfortable for them, but highly | 
injurious to their health. Stables thus crowded | 
undergo sudden and remarkable transitions of | 
temperature—the air becomes so heated that the 
animals are almost constantly in perspiration, | 
and on being taken out to perform work are im- | 
mediately chilled; and colds and coughs soon | 
produce their ultimate and inevitable results. | 

Another want and a very great one is win- 
dows. Dark stables are undoubtedly injurious, 
—if they were not, the necessity that will at/| 
times arise for light to render aid to animals | 
that may get cast or injured, periods when) 
prompt and efficient action is needed, demand a} 
reform in this respect. ue. ipa 

Again, proper and thorough ventillation | 
should, in the construction, be one of the prime | 
objects sought. Man sees the necessity for a| 





periments have been in progress with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the me best adapted to 
the wants of the animal at this period of the 
yeur. Persons differ as to the relative value of 
many articles, yet all agree that variety is es- 


/sential. Oats are not the only tood that will 


fit a horse for labor or the road—roots are of- 
tentimes much superior. Carrots are perhaps 
the first in this class—and are noted both for 
their action upon the internal orgaization and in 
an improved external appearance. A loose, 
mellow hide is observable in all animals where 
this root forms a portion of their food. In this 
connection it may be proper to say, that evary 
barn should have a hay or straw cutter, and 
that the instrument should be kept in daily use. 
Every method by which the digestion can be im- 
proved, ought to be resorted to—for the stom- 
ach is the great furnisher of motive power, and 
should the steam go down locomotion is impeded 
or brought to a full stop. 

Regularity in feeding is a thing that must not 
be overlooked, if we aim at doing everything in 
our power for our stock. Every farmer can re- 
call in his own experience numerous times when he 

“Moodily has listened long, 

To hear the dinner horn.”’ 
And knows, however tired previous to the wel- 
come sound, with what alacrity has been “‘laid 
down the shovel and the hoe,” and the most di- 
rect course taken for the well spread board. 
Animals possess some humanity in their compo- 
sition, and if it can be discovered nowhere 
else, it is readily found in the stomach. Once 
more we would repeat feed and water regularly. 

The cleanliness of the horse is indispensable 
to the preservation of his health. Stables with 
every appliance of comfort, food in abundance 
and of the very best description—if every want 
be supplied-—-without the animal and his quar- 
ters are cleaned daily and kept so itis of no 
avail. In addition to enhancing external ap- 
pearance, there is but little doubt that the fric- 
tion caused in the process of cleaning is promo- 
tive of the well being of the animal. The hair 


| of the well-cleaned horse is soft and oily, and 


consequently it better fits him to withstand the 
cold rains so frequent during winter and early 
spring. The annointing matter is conferred 
through the agency of the skin, and this secre- 
tory process is doubtless augmented by good 
grooming. In the horse that is seldom or never 
groomed the hair stands in all directions, is 
rough and harsh to the feel, and in addition he 
has a dull and sickly look. Sooner or later 
mange will manifest itself in an animal thus cared 
for, and the sympathy of the outer with the in- 
ner organization, will rapidly affect the entire 
system. 

Each department of the animal economy 


circulation of air in his house, where breathing | ought to receive its due proportion of care and 
is the only thing that destroys the purity of the | attention, and must, if we expect the entire system 
atmosnhere,—how much more necessary is it in} to be benefitted. Let carelessness infringe upon 
the home of the horse, where the emanations | the wants, in any one particular, and the detri- 
from the surface of the body, the manure and/ ment of all will bethe result. Temperance, pu- 
the urine, all mingle with it and taint it. rity of the atmosphere, quantity and quality of 

Having provided comfortable quarters, the food, in fact everything that will redound to the 
duty of supplying them with a sufficient quanti- | animal comfort, is worthy of the closest scruti- 
ty of good food, and that at regular intervals, | ny on the part of the owners of horses.— Wool 


d-volves upon the keeper. For many years ex-! Grower. 
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MALE CASHMERE 


The property of Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
J. B. Davis, M. D., 


of South Carolina. 
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CASHMERE GOATS. 


These beautiful animals, which the accompa- 
nying cuts represent, were imported into the Uni- 
ted States in 1849 by Doctor J. B. Davis of 
South Carolina. From these a number of ani- | 
mals Three of the females were 
subsequently sold, one to Col. Wade Hampton 
of South Carolina ; one to Mr. Davenport of Vir- 
ginia ; and one to Mr. Osborne, of New York, 
and several bucks were sold to gentlemen in 
Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina. 

In 1853 Dr. Davis sold the remainder of the 
flock (twenty-five in number) to Col. Richard 
Peters of Atlanta, Georgia. 


were bred. 


Many opinions have been expressed not only 
as to the particular variety to which these ani- 
but 
adaptation to the different sections of the Un- 
ion. With the view to elicit opinions from dis- 
tinguished stock breeders Col. Peters exhibited 
a number of these animals at the late show of 


mals belong, 


the United States Agricultural Society at Phil- | 


adelphia. 


That they are not the “Thibet Shawl Goat,” | 


is proven by their total dissimilarity to a speci- 
men of that breec 
P. The latter variety having only an under- 


Live wei; ght 196 lbs., 


also as to their value and | 


GOAT. 
imported during the year 1849, from Turkey in Asia, by 
we ‘ight of ye early fe. rece a lbs, 


~~ - ~~ 


| coating of a tow ounces—w which peutlon ¢ of its 
| fleece is alone valuable. 

They also differ from the ccmmon Angora 
| Goat of the province of that name in Asiatic 

Turkey, as that animal is of varied color, with 
| a fleece of indifferent value. 

These animals have become known as ‘‘Cash- 
|mere Goats,” from the pure white color and 
| firmness of their fleeces, and their undoubted 
| Eastern origiv, having been characterized by the 
celebrated American Naturalist, the Rev. Jno. 
Bachman, D. D., as “the most valuable variety 
that can be introduced into our country.” 

Col. Peters informed us that the fleeces of the 
matured bucks weigh from six to seven pounds. 
Ewes yield from three to four pounds. The 
‘flesh of the carcass is said to be superior te 
most of the mutton sold in our markets, being 
| tender and delicious. They are easily kept, liv- 
|ing on weeds, briars and other coarse herbage 
'common in the Southern States, and will un- 
doubtedly thrive better on lands more adapted 
to the grasses. They are also said to be better 
abie to protect themselves from the attack of 
dogs than sheep are. They are said to be free 
| from all diseases to which sheep are liable, and 





We have been furnished with a specimen from 
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FEMALE CASHMERE GOAT. 


The property of Richard Peters, of Athanta, Georgia, imported during the year 1849, from Turkey in Asia, by 
J. B. Davis, M. D., of South Carolina. Live weight 102 lbs., weight of yearly fleece 44 lbs. 
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the fleece of one of these animals, which is very | 


beautiful. Col. Peters exhibited at the fair at | 
Philadelphia three pure buck kids from five to 

eight months old, also two buck kids, five 

months old; one of which is 7-8 cashmere, 1-8 

common, showing the third cross of the Cash- 

mere on the native goats of the country, the oth- | 
er is 3-4 cashmere, 1-4 common, showing the | 
second cross. Also a yearling Ewe, half breed 
cashmere, showing the first cross. The mother 
of this specimen being a common blue goat. 


ee 
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States or Bopy anp Minp most CONDUCIVE 
TO RAPID FATTENING IN ANIMALS.— Health, rest, 
ease, warmth and tranquility, plenty of fatten- 
ing food, (never too much at once,) at first, ex- 
ercise, to keep strong the appetite, opportunity 
to drink freely, when not eating, and absolute 
cleanliness. When these conditions are met, al- 
most any animal will fatten fast in the pasture, 
or in the stall. Moderate exercise such as that 
of grazing in the pasture, promotes juciness of 


‘the flesh and the formation of fat among the 
| muscular fibres. Oily and fatty food is more 


| fattening than that of a starchy or sacharine 


ENGLISH CATTLE. 


It is said by M. Richard in the Paris Siecle 
that at the great Paris Fair the English cattle 
took thelead. The Durhams, Ayreshires, Here 
fords and Devons, were there on show and all | 
made a fine appearance. But he gives the pref- | 
erence to the Angus breed. There were thirteen | 
males and 26 females of this breed on the | 
grounds and all bore a remarkable similarity of | 
character. He thinks they will supercede the | 
Durhams. They are from the counties of Far- | 
far and Kincardine; are generally without | 
horns, of different colors but mostly black with | 
white spots. * | 


| character, though they have a similar elementa- 


ry composition, consisting of carbon with the 


| elements of water. The fat forming portions of 
|food are in part consumed in maintaining the 


animal heat, and in proportion to the contrast 


between the temperature of the air and that of 
the animal, is more or less food necessarily used 
for this purpose, that might go to the formation 
of fat if the animal were warm. 

Stoll fattening proceeds much more rapidly 


| when the light is as far as possible excluded— 


owing to the effect of darkness upon the mind 
of the animal—entire, or the greatest possible 
serenity, or tranquility is the result, surround- 
ing objects not arresting the attention or caus- 
ing restlessness being kept out of view. 
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Horti ral Department. 
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Horticultural Department of the Uni- 
ted States Agricultural Exhibition. 
In the present number we have given in 

another place some account of the greut Na- 

tional Agricultural exhibition, held at Phila- 
delphia during the week commencing on the 7th 
of October. 

The former exhibitions of this society have 
been confined exclusively to live stock, but the 
managers of the fair of 1856 very wisely em- 
braced in their list of premiums all the articles 
usually exhibited at our State and local fairs. 

Philadelphia is situated in the midst of a 
highly cultivated and fertile region. The liber- 
al premiums offered by the society for the vari- 
ous products of the soil, and particularly for 
fruits and vegetables, called out a most excel- 
lent display in the horticultural line. The sea- 
son there, having been much more favorable in 
respect to rains, than in most other portions of 
the country. The fruit and vegetable products, 
under the most improved system of cultivation, 
were very superior. There was a large collec- 
tion of all the various garden products, of as 
large size as we have ever seen. The fruits, 
embracing almost every variety, from the gar- 
dens immediately in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
and from remote States, were of the best qual- 
ity. The display of Pears was particularly good. 
We noticed some of the Duchess d’ Aangouleme 
that weighed from 21 1-2 to 23 1-2 ounces. Al- 
80 Seckels of extraordinary size. 

From the long list of premiums awarded we 
select the following : 


Apples.—For the largest and best exhibition 
of apples, not less than three specimens each, 
$50, to John Perkins. 

Pears.—For the largest and best exhibition 
of named varieties of pears, not less than three 
specimens each, Hovey & Co., of Boston, Mass. 
For the second best, $30, to Wm. Reid, of 
Middletown, N. J. For the best thirty vari- 
éties, six specimens each, Robert Buist, of Phil- 
adelphia. The committee also recommended as 


a special premium, $50, to the Hon. Marshal P. 
Wilder, President of the society, for his collec- 
tion of pears. 

Native Wines.—For the best Catawba, 1855, 
$10, to Wm. Haas, Boonville, Mo. For the 
second best, 1855, Thomas H. Yeatman, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. For the best dry Catawba (older) 
$10, N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. For the 
second best, Wm. Haas, Boonville, Mo. For 
the best sparkling Catawba wine, $10, to Mr. 
Werst, Cincinnati, Ohio. Also a premtum of 
$5 to Charles Kohler & Co., of San Angelos, 
California, for his Port Wine. 
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American Pomological Convention. 

The members of the American Pomological 
Society opened its fifth biennial session in the 
City Council Chamber in the City of Rochester, 
N. Y., on the 24th of September and continued 
three days. There were a large number of 
members and delegates, amounting to several 
hundred, in attendance, among whom were some 
of the most distinguished pomologists in the 
Union. Thre were members probably from 
more than half the States, including California, 
North Carolina, and all the eastern Atlantic 
States, also from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa and other western States. From 
Kentucky we noticed Messrs. Hobbs, Walker, 
and Garr, and from Ohio, Messrs. Ernst, Bate- 
ham, and McCullough. 

The Convention was called to order by S. G. 
Andrews, Esq., Mayor of the City, who wel- 
comed the Society to Rochester. The Annual 
Address was then delivered by the Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, President of the Society, in 
which he alluded at some length to the progress 
of fruit culture in the United States, and the 
means adapted to promote the Science of Po- 
mology. 

The time of the Convention was most indus- 
triously and profitably employed in the discus- 
sion of the various fruits, taking almost the 
entire catalogue of kinds under consideration, 
and striking from the list those which have 
proved unworthy of cultivation, and revising 
the list of those passed at former sessions of 
the Society, and enlarging the list of those 
worthy of general cultivation. As the fruits 
discussed were generally those of Eastern ori- 
gin, and most of the speakers were residents of 
jthe Eastern States, this last list will requiré 
| some considerable modification for certain local- 
ities : for instance, some of the varieties voted 
as adapted for general cultivation are not alto- 
gether suited to the soil and climate of Ken- 
| tucky and Missouri, while in those sections of 
| the West there are many other varieties perfectly 


| adapted to our culture, not included in this list. 





| 
| 
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In a future number we shall give the most im- 
portant portions of the discussion, with such 
comments upon certain fruits as our immediate 
locality may seem to require. 

From the great interest that was manifest at 
this Convention, upon the subject of Pomology 
throughout the country, we may expect that the 
sphere of its influence will be extended through- 
out the entire land, until the large number of 
most valuable varieties, now only known in par- 
ticular localities, shall be disseminated and their 
merits generallyknown. This will require time, 
and that period is fast approaching when our 
list of fruits shall be greatly improved, and our 
knowledge of fruit growing vastly increased 
and extended. 

The collection of fruits from the various sec- 
tions of the Union was large and the specimens 
very fine. Of Apples, there was a large num- 
ber of varieties entirely new to us, and some 
excellent specimens from North Carolina.— 
Those also from Jowa, werere markably fair and 
beautifully colored. There was a collection 
from the grounds of Mr. Austin Pinny, an ama- 
teur cultivator of Clarkson, Monroe county N. 


Y., embracing pears, peaches, plums, and foreign | 


grapes, which was worthy of special notice as 
showing to what a degree of perfection the 
culture of fruits may be carried with a little 
ntelligence and care. 


As Rochester may be regarded as the grand | 
pomological centre of the United States, the 
interest of the occasion was greatly increased by 
the annual exhibition of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of the Valley of the Genesee, in connection 
with the show of fruits of the Society. 


Peaches, for a short period, have been abun- 
dant about Rochester, but at this time they were 
nearly out of season, though there were some 
excellent dishes on the tables. Among the 
largest contributors of Pears and other fruits, 
were Messrs Ellwanger & Barry. Mr. Samuel 


Walker of Roxbury, Mass., brought 20 varieties | 


of Pears. Hon. M. P. Wilder, of Boston, fur- 
nished 100 kinds of Pears, and Messrs. Hovey 
& Co., of Cambridge, Mass., 150 kinds, and 
more or less by a large number of other con- 
tributors. 

The foliowing are the officers reported by the 
Committee appointed for the purpose, and who 
were unanimously elected for the next biennial 
torm of the Society : 

PRESIDENT, 
Hon. M. P. WILDER, of Boston. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, 

8. L. Goodale, Me. D. W. Yaudell, Tenn. 

H. J. French, N. H. Lawrence Young, Ky. 








ae 

Fred Halbrook, Vt. A. H. Ernst, Ohio. 

Samuel Walker, Mass. H. L. Ellsworth, Indana. 

Stephen H. Smith, R. I. C. R. Overmann, Il. 

A. 8. Monson, Conn. Thomas Allen, Mo. 

Charles Downing, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Byington, Ark. 

William Reid, N. J. B. F. Nourse, Fla. 

Hartman Kuhn, Jr.,Pa. Robert Avery, Iowa. 

Wm. C. Wilson, Md. J.C. Brayton, Wis. 

E. Tatnall, Jr., Del. Simpson Thompson, Cal. 

Yardley Taylor, Va. Joshua Pierce, D. C. 

Joshua Lindley, N. C. Edward Hunter, Utah. 

A. G. Summer, §. C. Hugh Allen, C. E. 

Richard Peters, Ga. James Dougal, C. W. 

C. A. Peabody, Ala. Amassa Stewart, Minn. 

Thomas Affieck. Miss. C. B. Lines, Kansas. 

Henderson Lewellyn, Oregon. 
Secretary, 
P. Barry, of New York. 
Treasurer, 
P. James, of Pennsylvania. 

The Convention adjourned to meet in New 
York in the fall of 1858. The day and place of 
meeting will be duly announced by the President. 
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CATAWISSA RASPBERRY. 

This is a new native ever-bearing variety, re- 
sembling in its growth, the Ohio ever-bearing 
plant, but the fruit of the Catawissa is red, ten- 
der and more pulpy, and far superior to the 
Ohio variety, which is black and lacks both pulp 
and sweetness, when compared with some of the 
spring sorts. 

We saw specimens of this new fruit on fhe 
tables at the meeting of the Americon Pomo- 
logical Convention, at Rochester, and also at the 
fair of the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, in 1855. From the appearance of the large 
bunches of fruit that we have seen we should 
regard it as an acquisition. 


Of the origin and history of this new plant 
we have gathered the following facts: The 
original plant was discovered in a little grave 
yard near the Quaker meeting house, in the vil- 
lage of Catawissa, Columbia county, Pennsyl- 
vania, situated near the confluence of a stream 
of the same name, with the Susquehanna river. 
The person who had charge of the meeting house 
who was in the habit of mowing the grass in the 
grave yard, discovered this plant, then at an 
unusual season, bearing fruit. This fact in- 
duced him to spare it, and he afterwards re- 
moved it to his garden. 

The fruit is of medium size, not equal in qual- 
ity to many of the new spring varieties, but 
from its tendency to bear during the latter part 
of the season, will render it a novelty of some 
value to the amateur. Its color is dark-redish, 
or nearly of a purple, when ripe, and of good 
flavor. It is said to bear most abundantly 
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through the season after the young wood on 
which it produces its best fruit attains a height 
of four or five feet, usually beginning to ripen 
early in August, but sometime sooner. The 
fruit is produced on branches continually push- 
ing out from all parts, successively appearing 
in its various stages of growth, from the blos- 
som to perfect maturity, like the Ohio ever- 
bearing kind. 

To be suscessful with either of these varieties 
the soil must be rich, and well trenched, in or- 
der to give a strong, vigorous growth to the 
plants, and in order to guard against the effects 
of drouth, which frequently occurs at the time 
the fruit is forming; the entire surface of the 
ground should be covered with straw or old tan 
bark to the depth of four or five inches. 





a 


Tree Growing Around Rochester. 

The nursery business is carried on in the 
vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., in greater perfec- 
tion and to an extent far exceeding that of any 
other locality in our country. It has become a 
central point for the purchase of trees for al- 
most all portions of the Union, not that the soil 
or climate of this place possesses advantages 
over hundreds of others, which has caused so 
extensive a business to be carried on in this line, 
but because it has been established here and is 
properly conducted, generally by men of intelli- 
gence, industry, enterprise and integrity, conse- 
quently the place, in this respect, has become 
more widely known, and trees are sent to a 
greater distance than from any other point. 

As near as we could ascertain, the quantity 
of land occupied in this branch of cultivation 
around this centre, is about 2000 acres. In- 
cluded in this is the extensive nursery of Messrs. 
Elwanger & Barry, who cultivate between 300 
and 400 acres; 275 acres of this is fruit trees, 
the remainder in ornamental trees and plants, 
including 15 acres in specimen trees. All fruits 
that are propagated here, to any extent, are first 
proved in the specimen grounds. The propaga- 
tion of the different varieties of currants, among 
the many other fruits, occupy a considerable 
space ; at least four or five acres are devoted to 
this department. 

While attending the sitting of the American 
Pomological convention at Rochester, we, with 
a number of delegates from different parts of 
the country, were invited to visit this establish- 
ment, by the gentlemanly proprietors, who pro- 
vided carriages to take us out. Every branch 
of cultivation is here carried on in the most sys- 
tematic and thorough manner, which would se- 








cure the most complete success in any depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

To witness the number of trees grown in this 
vicinity, some persons are led to suppose almost 
the entire demand of the country could be sup- 
plied from it. The mistaken idea that the 
country is to be overstocked with fruit, has 
prevented thousands from engaging in fruit 
growing, which has caused a great scarcity and 
high prices of all kinds of fruit in our market. 

The rapidly increasing railroad facilities have 
opened a wide and extensive market, that ten 
or twenty times the fruit now grown, could not 
supply. The supply in any market absolutely 
begets a demand, for what one class of citizens 
buy, others want and will have, to a greater or 
less extent, so that the price of most kinds of 
fruit will for many years increase throughout 
the country. 

Besides the fruit trees furnished by the Roch- 
ester nurseries, there are many other points 
where they are extensively grown, and if all of 
these were planted in the State of New York, it 
would be many years before the supply would 
equal the demand. It is therefore important 
that our western friends should grow trees 
more extensively for themselves. Cultivators 
are now beginning to awake to the importance 
of this business, but they have yet much to 
learn in regard to successful orcharding. Thou- 
sands of trees that have already been planted, 
have been but imperfectly done, and the subse- 
quent cultivation too much neglected. Trees, 
to be healthy and beautiful, not only require a 
proper soil, but as constant and thorough culti- 
vation as any annual crop. 

—- ——-—> © e —______- — 

Appies ror Exportation.—There is an annual 
increasing demand in New York and other sea 
ports for apples forexportation. The Newtown 
Pippin appears to be the favorite variety for this 
purpose, though the Baldwin and Roxberry Rus- 
set are exported to some extent, but the Newtown 
Pippin is of that firm texture that it bears ship- 
ment better than any other variety, its quality, 
too, in England, as well as in this country, is re- 
garded as superior to most other kinds. It is 
estimated at least ten thousand barrels will be 
shipped from New York this fall. One firm has 
already made contracts in England to supply 
six thousand barrels, so that all of the best 
quality of that variety will be bought up as fast 
as they arrive in market up to the 1st of Decem- 
ber. In packing for shipment, each apple is 
rolled in a piece of paper, which prevents rot- 
ting and retains the firmness and fragrance of 
the fruit. Apples put up in this way bring fram 
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$6 00 to $8 00 per barrel, andin the market of 
England they often sell for $16 a barrel. 

To grow the Newtown Pippin to perfection a 
peculiarly deep, strong soil is required, and 
where the soil is suited to them, there is no 
apple cultivated more profitably. 





—~> ee - 
TREE SETTING. 

It is a question with many whether fruit trees 
should have a shallow or a deep setting. With 
us it seems clear that either extreme is objec- 
tionable. Butif we are to vary towards either, 
it should be towards deep setting. In shallow 
setting, the roots will in a few years become 
exposed to the heats and colds of the seasons, 
which must prove injurious. We have observed 
that natural trees strike their roots deep, where 
the soil and sub-soil will permit, and they are 
seldom much exposed in after years. We have 
seen large forests of the heaviest timber in the 
West where whole acres might be searched and 
not be seen exposed. In shallow soiled coun- 
tries the roots of trees become exposed. In our 
country we think it evident that the roots want 
to go below direct exposure to the blasts of 
winter and the suns of summer. Ina deep, well 
drained soil, somewhat deep setting must be 
best. Probably it will not produce fruit qnite 
so quick, nor quite so rapid a growth of the 
trees, but they will be likely to live longer, and 
be of more service in the end. * 

—_—_—_—____ © @-—- 
GUARD YOUR FRUIT TREES. 

The extrame cold of last winter, followed by 
the severe drouth of the past summer, has shown 
the importance of guarding fruit trees with 
mulch, straw or something of the kind spread 
several inches over the ground under the trees. 
Especially should young trees be thus protected. 
There are many advantages init. It protects 
from the frosts of winter and the drouths of 
summer. It preserves the temperature of the 
climate in the soil about the roots, more nearly 
through the whole year. It enriches the soil, 
and it is possible it may protect the soil from 
some insects. The past year may have been a 
discouraging one to many fruit growers, espe- 
cially those who have just commenced with 
ardent hopes. But they must remember that 
such years do not come often, and so must try 
again. They must remember, also, that the 
most of them have done nothing to protect their 
yeung trees from the calamities thet have be- 
fallen them. Let them be of good cheer, and 
put out their orchards all over the country, re- 
membering to profit by the past, and hoping for 
the future. 
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Strawberry, Asparagus and Pie 
Beds. 

Those who have been so unwise as to set their 
strawberry plants the present fall instead of 
spring, will do well to give the ground a good 
covering of old broken straw, or leaves from the 
woods; if neither of these are convenient, old 
tan-bark will answer, but we greatly prefer ei- 
ther of the former. Old stable manure contain- 
ing a large quantity of straw is also very excel- 
lent, if it can be procured free from the seeds 
in the hay, but this cannot always be had. The 
mulching protects the young roots of the plants 
from the effects of the severe frosts, prevents the 
plants from being drawn up by the thawing and 
freezing, and keeps the ground from being pack- 
ed by the. beating rains of winter. 

Old beds or those that were planted in the 
spring, should also have a light dressing of one 
or the other of these materials, and no time 
should be lost in making the application. These 
fall dressings will cause the plants in the spring 
to start with more strength and vigor and to 
yicld a larger and better crop of fruit. 


Asparagus beds now require cleaning off, by 
cutting all the weeds and old stems of the plants 
and carefully raking and sweeping off the seeds 
that fall, that they may not vegetate inthe beds 
and form new plants to the injury of the old 
roots. After the beds are thus cleaned off, a 
good coating of stable manure should be spread 
over them to remain until spring, when the 
coarser parts should be raked off and the remain- 
der be carefully forked under. This treatment 
is indispensable, if a good, permanent bed of 
strong plants is expected. 


The Pie-plant should be treated in a similar 
manner, only the manure should be applied more 
liberally, and should be placed more directly 
around every plant. 


FALLEN FRUIT. 


No fallen, unripe fruit should be permitted 
to decay on the ground under or about the trees. 
The reason is simple. Fruit that drops off be- 
fore it is ripe, does so because an insect is in it 
which has diseased it. The insect matures in 
the fallen fruit and rises to infect the tree or 
leave its larve for another crop of its kind.— 
Fruit growers cannot be too careful in gathering 
the fallen fruit, that the grounds beneath their 
trees do not become insect nurseries—that their 
orchards do not become swarming households 
for the insect tribes. Animals should be guarded 





against lice and orchards against insects. * 
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ESSAYS ON HEALTH---No. 3. 
PARTICULAR CAUSES OF DISEASE—MENTAL DISQUIET. 
Among the particular causes of disease should 
be enumerated those of a mental character.— 
The body bears relation to mind. It is linked 
with and subject to mind; the mind rules it 
with an iron tyranny. Either the intellect, the 
passions, the affections, or all, bear a tyrannous 
sway over it. Sometimes the intellect, athirst 
for knowledge, ambitious of scientific gain, 
greedy in the pursuit of its wealth, subjects the 
body to all kinds of hardships, drills it, works 
it, wearies it, cheats it of rest, sleep, and nutri- 
ment through years of research, study, business 
or toil, till the body is worn, ematiated, robbed 
of its life-principle, and only fit to die. This 
process of feeding the mind at the expense of 
the body, is one of which nearly all schools and 
colleges are guilty, of which most of the pro- 
fessions are guilty, and concernig which charges 
can be laid at the door of almost every kind of 
business. It is an evil especially peculiar to 
our age. Young America loads down the intel- 
lect, puts on all the power and breaks down the 
bodily car in the morning of life. Our country 
is all strewn over with the wrecks of this evil. 
It is a hot-house culture of the mind; a kind of 
electrical application of power to develop mind 
and secure results before their time. We do 
not object to hard study; it is the making of 
minds. We approve of strong and continuous 
effort ; it strengthens the nerves and hardens 
the muscles of mind. We recommend vigorous 
mental application ; it gives stature and power 
to the inner man. But we object to doing it at 
the expense of the body. We object to wearing 
out the body before it is time, in this process. 
The mind should always be used with a view to | 
its relations to the body; and as the body is| 
formed with relations to mind, we doubt not 
that a rich mental culture is favorable to the | 
health of the body. If mental culture is kept 
up near to the limit of the bodily strength, we 
doubt not that it is favorable to health and long 
life. The most cultured men often live to an 
advanced age. Scholars, philosophers, states- 
men, often wear the frost of four-score years. 
For strong health, for vigorous physical pow- | 
ers, mind should receive a wise and vigorous 
culture. The nervous system acquires strength 
by the judicious culture of the mind. Schools, | 
study, books, learned professions, mental pur- | 
suits are favorable to health under the direction | 





of enlightened judgement. But all mental exer- 
cise should be so ordered as never to exhaust the 
physical powers—as never to pale the cheek, 
wither the muscles, oppress the spirits or inter- 
fere with the health-operations of the body. 

Beyond actual mental exertions, there are 
many mental causes of ill health. Disquietude, 
despondency, care, anxiety, affectionate solici- 
tude, wounded pride, wounded affections, dis- 
appuintment, sorrow, grief, and many other 
states of mind long suffered, actually derange 
the healthy operations of the body. They lower 
its tone and weaken its powers. 

Mental cheerfulness—a free and easy spirit, 
is the great antidote to all maladies from such 
causes, one absolute essential to health. The 
burden of a heavy heart is very great. From 
observations of many years making, we cannot 
but think that mental unrest and over-exertion 
in all its various forms, is one of the primary 
causes of the present low state of health and 
shortness of life in all civilized communities. 
One fact bearing on this point is worthy of no- 
tice. It is, that the average age among the So- 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers, is said to be one- 
third longer than among other people. The 
great distinction between them and the world 
at large, is their superior intelligence and calm- 
ness of mind. Though people of thought, they 
are proverbially people of calm and cheerful 
spirits. 

WANT OF REST AND SLEEP. 

As intimately connected with the cause of ill 
health we have just pointed out, we would speak 
of a want of sufficient rest and sleep as a fruit- 
ful cause of early decay. Ours is a fast age.— 
Wisdom, wealth, fame, fortune and many other 
things must be obtained in red hot haste. Long 
days and short nights, many working and few 
resting hours, is the order of our time. Pleas- 
ure, toil, and study, all reach far into the night. 
God’s use of day and night is materially modi- 
fied in all towns and cities, an] too often in the 
country. Late hours and little rest has unstrung 
many a strong farmer. Sleep, is ‘ nature’s 
great restorer’ of the body’s wasted powers. 


| Let the night be given to rest and sleep, and 
the day to its duties or pleasures, and it would 


do much for the wasted energies and failing 
health of the civilized world. Sleep will often 


| cure when drugs and drams will only kill. Give 


children sleep, the youth sleep, and all the wea- 
ry ones sleep, as much as they want, and give 
it to them regularly, in its proper time and 
place and it will restore many a weakly and 
worn one, and preserve the health of multitudes 
more. Sleep through the hours that God has 
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dedicated to that restoring mystery, if you would 
be sound in body or mind. * 
—- ~~ 0» 
YOUNG MEN PAPERRS---NO. 8. 
TREATMENT OF YOUNG WOMEN. 

How to treat young women should be one 
of the questions that should occupy much of 
every young man’s mind. They are not to be 
treated as dolls, as playthings, or pets, for they 
are something more. He who looks upon them 
as such is himself frivolous and light minded. He 
lacks the right estimate of women, does not com- 
prehend what is manly in his own relation to- 
wards them. And yet puerile as it seems when 
seriously considered, there are multitudes of 
young men, and old men too, who treat young 
women as though they were only pets to be dan- 
dled and fondled and fooled with, as though 
they had not good sense and were not reasona- 
ble creatures. Let there be a company of 
young men enjoying an intellectual, or business, 
or moral, or political, or any sensible conversa- 
tion, and let a half a dozen young women come 
in and they will of one accord, give up their 
sensible talk and enter into a rigmarole of 
nonsense and flirtation, of gossip and foolery, 
by which nobody is benefitted and nobody really 
pleased. . 

Young women are not only more than pets, 
but they are more than children. They are en- 
dowed with reason and judgment and good 
sense. They see into men and things as sharp- 
ly as men themselves. They comprehend and 
enjoy a sensible conversation as well, and woe to 
the luckless wight who thinks to the contrary. 
He will find out some day his mistake. He will 
get coquetted, jilted, or henpecked, or taken in 
some way and taught better than to deem his 
female associates only children. 

They are to be treated as equals in intelli- 
gence, worth, position, attainments and capaci- 
ty, not as men, but as women, whom every law 
of honor, every principle of affection, every sen- 
timent of respect, every feeling of manhood 
calls us to treat with the kindest and most gen- 
erous regard. We are to give them our confi- 
dence, have confidence in them, honor them as 
gifts of God to men, as our best friends, our 
truest helpers, our best examples of purity, vir- 
tue and heroic moral worth. We are to be their 
defenders, not their defamers, their unfailing 
friends, not the insiduous enemies of their vir- 
tue and happiness, their brothers in love and 
trust, not their deceivers lying in wait to ru- 
in them. Out upon all young men who do not 
honor young women with that kind of a respect 
which will protect and encourage them in the 





right. Out upon that low minded suspicious- 
ness which is ever doubting and seeking to prey 
upon woman’s virtue. Out upon all the male ene- 
mies of woman’s purity, peace and happiness. 
They are not men; not half men, and not wor- 
thy to be called men. ° 
~~» 
{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
POLITENESS. 

“True politeness has its seat in the heart.” 
I believe in this aphorism, and will take it for 
my text, taking also the liberty to interpret it 
in my own way. 

True Politeness rests upon those internal prin- 
ciples of benevolence, which, when actively ex- 
erted, show themselves in unceasing efforts to 
promote the happiness of all, by the thousand 
nameless acts, that smooth the little roughnesses 
in the path of life, and scatter flowers instead. 

But to accomplish this, be their seat ever so 
firmly fixed in the heart, they must not sit idly 
there. And not only must these principles and 
feelings be brought into activity, but we must 
also give a little attention as to the manner of 
their manifestation. Many excellent and kind- 
hearted people are not agreeable companions, 
because their manners are unpleasant. They 
mean well, but speak perhaps in a harsh, for- 
bidding tone, that gives us pain in spite of our 
faith in their good intentions. Such persons 
will often insist that so long as they are doing 
right, it is their privilege to do it in their own 
way. Yet by nature we are fitted to perceive 
and admire the graceful and agreeable as well 
as the good and wise. True, we are not all 
equally endowed with natural gifts. One will 
have less benevolence, or less wisdom, or less 
grace of manners than another, but the posses- 
sion of one of these gifts does not give us the 
right to despise others; it rather enjoins the 
obligation to make the greater effort for their 
acquirement. 

But I think most who have this deficiency in 
their natures are painfully conscious of it.— 
They see with sorrow they have given pain when 
they meant to have offered pleasure, and feeling 
in the kindest manner towards others, find them- 
selves constantly by some awkward act, making 
them uncomfortable. These need not despair; 
the old adage, “where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” is never more applicable than to them. 
Real kindness of heart and sincere efforts to 
make others happy, will make them more pleas- 
ing and better loved than those upon whom 
nature has bestowed more outward grace, but 
whose hearts are selfish and cold. There is no 
one who may not by obeying the natural dictates 
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truly polite. 

It is true that earnest effort and perseverence 
may be necessary to accomplish this; some tu- 
toring of hands and feet may perhaps be need- 
ful, and especially constant practice of gentle 
words and ways will alone perfect it. 

No one can be truly polite who is not uni- | 
formly so. Politeness is not a mere gloss, as- | 


sumed at pleasure, to conceal ill-nature or ill- | 
breeding. 

True Politeness has its seat in the heart; but | 
it radiates thence, pervading and illuminating | 
the whole form, giving beauty to the face, and 
amiability to the manners. 


A 
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How Many Marry and Live. 


Young man meets a pretty face in the ball- | 
room, falls in love with it, courts it, marries it, 
goes to housekeeping with it, and boasts of hav- | 
ing a home and wife to grace it. The chances 
are nine to one he has neither. Her pretty face 

ets to be an old story—or becomes faded or 
reckled or fretted-—and as the face was all he 
wanted, and all he paid attention to, all he set 
up with, all he bargained for, all he swore to 
love honor and protect, he gets sick of his trade 
knows a dozen faces which he likes better, gives 
up staying at home evenings, consoles himself 
with cigars oysters and politics, and looks upon 
his home as a very indifferent boarding house. 
A family of children grow up about him, but 
neither he nor his ‘‘face” knows anything about 
training them so they come up helter skelter ; 
made toys of when babies, dolls when boys and 
girls, drudges when young men and women; 
and so passes year after year, and not one qui- 
et happy homely hour is known throughout the 
whole lew f 

Another young man becomes enamored of a 
“fortune.” He waits upon it to parties, dances 
the polka with it, exchanges billet doux with 
it, pops the question to it, gets “yes” from it 
takes it to the parson’s, weds it, calls it “wife,” 
carries it home, sets up an establishment with 
it, introduces it to his friends, and says (poor | 
fellow !) he, too, is married and has got a home. 
It’s false. He is not married; he has no home. | 
And he soon finds it out. He’s in the wrong | 
box, but it’s too late to get out of it. He might 
as well hope to escape from his coffin. Friends 
congratulate him, and he has to grin and bear 
it. They praise the house, the furniture, the 
cradle, the new bible, the new baby—and then 
bids the “furniture,” and he who husbands it, 
good morning! As if he had known a good 
morning since he and that gilded fortune were | 
falsely declared to be one! 

Take another case. A young woman is smit- | 
ten with a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never | 
before had such charms. She sets her cap for | 
them, they take. The delighted whiskers make | 
an offer proffering themselves both in exchange | 
for one heart. The dear Miss is overcome with | 
magnamity, closes the bargain, carries home the 
prize and shows it to pa and ma and calls herself 
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pair of whiskers before and in a few weeks they 
are married—Married! Yes the world calls it 
so, and we will. What is the result? A short 
honeymoon, and the unlucky discovery that they 
are as unlike as chalk and cheese, and not to be 
made one though all the priests in christendom 
pronounce them so. 


eae ae Te RR re 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FASHION. 

In looking over and examining the list of the 
many vain and fruitless desires that constantly 
pervade the human breast, I find the desire to 
be in fashion, occupying a very prominent and 
conspicuous position, almost at the top of the 
list. It certainly is to be regretted, when we 
consider the origin of fashion, and thorourghly 


‘investigate its ultimate results and find that it 


has no permanent design in view, and will never 
accomplish anything beneficial to mankind. Its 
whole foundation and fabric is based upon a 
glittering show, a costly shadow, propelled by an 
evanescent breeze of human breath. How often 
do we hear young ladies remark that “they would 
rather be out of the world than out the fashion,” 
clearly indicating submission to the entire con- 
trol and mastery of a vain shadow. Yes, all 
their affections, good sense, and noble intellect- 
ual powers are under the despotic control of a 
faint glimpse of the appearance of a shadow 
of glittering vanity, which when thoroughly ex- 
amined does not even glitter, but has treasona- 
ble delusion beaming forth from every feature 
Then is it not consummate 
folly for a great world of nobly organized and 


' wonderfully endowed beings, to submit them- 


selves, with all their noble faculties and god- 
like qualifications to the masterly and entire 
control of so delusive and aimless a frivolity. 
Fashion only has to say “‘world remove,” and 
the world removes, (1 have no allusion to the 
globe but the people that inhabit it, for the 
globe is not controlled by fashion, but is govern- 
ed by systematic laws)—and mankind, “‘deform 
yourself,” and they lay to and deform themselves 
with the most loyal obedience,—‘*‘prostrate your 


| health and risk your prospects for eternal hap- 
| piness,”? the command is promptly obeyed, and 


their health is destroyed forever, and their spir- 
its are launched into agonizing woe of eternal 
duration. What does fashion promise to pay 
mankind for his services—their arduous, health- 
stroying labors, that have been so incessantly 
performed? Nothing! Not one thing. They 
must do all that, because it has them under its 
jron grasp—because they are its subjects of ser- 
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vitude, and must move quickly at its command. 

Now kind readers, you who have submitted to 
this despotic monarch, are you going to continue 
under his reign? 
and women. And have you not proclaimed that 
you are free and live in a free country? and yet 
are servile subjects of fashion. You cannot de- 
ny it. Fashion owns you, and you must obey 


its commands with reverential promptitude.— | 


Fashion only has to say, “place your feet in 
those boots,” (pointinting to a fashionable pair 
of boots) and it makes no difference how ill- 
shaped or how small they are, your feet must go 


into them if it stops the circulation of the blood, | 


contracts the feet to the painful endangering of 


the bones, and produces the most excrutiating | 


corns,—king fashion has commanded it, and it 
must be done. Fashion has only to say, “‘throw 
away your hat and get a new one—one like 
this,” and notwithstanding it suits you exactly 
and is comparatively new, you must throw it 
away and get the one Fashion says. Fashion 
says you must turn down your collar; but at 
first you think it looks more gentlemanly stand- 
ing, and are disposed to grumble and demur 
with fashion, but when you think of its power- 
ful sway with which it is able to rule you, you 
at once submit to its iron grasp. And thus 
fashion restricts, binds, and subjugates you in 
all your actions, in all you say, in all you wear 
and in the manner you wear it, &c. 
ion is leadiag its thousands to an early grave 
through the dreadful cares of various torturing 
diseases. And yet they call themselves free 
men and free women, in a free country, doing 
as they please,—this certainly is not so; for 
who desires to linger beneath the painful burden 
disease during their lives, and go down to an 
early grave? Noone. All would live as long 
as they can be dermitted; then you are not do- 
ing as you please, but as your master Fashion 
says. Ladies, I would merely ask you, if you 
have ever been benefitted by being in the fash- 
ion; if so, how? By lacing yourself until your 
lungs were scarcely capable of respiration and 
the blood could not ‘circulate in your veins, and 
when released in many cases, burst the vessels 
and ended your lives, and often times brought 
‘on consumption, which has no remedy but con- 
signment to the grave? Then you say “you 
had rather be out of the world than out of the 
fashion.” It will, if you continue to supply its 
demands, take many of you out of the world 
and out of the fashion too. 

I have never known fashion to accomplish, 
even begin a good work yet, nor have I ever 
read of such a thing. FRATERNUS. 


If so, you are not free men | 


Thus fash- | 


| DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
| Cream Tartar Cakze.—Half a cup of butter, 
two of sugar, three of flour, three eggs, two 
spoonfuls of cream tartar, one do. of soda, dis- 
solved in one teacupful of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of flavoring. Stir together quickly and 
bake in a quick oven. 

How To MEND Caina.—We cut the following 

invaluable recipe for mending china from an 
| English almanac. It is thus made: 
Take a very thick solution of gum arabic in 
| water, and stir into it plaster of Paris until the 
|mixture becomes a viscous paste. Apply it 
| with a brush to the fractured edges, and stick 
{them together. In three days the article can 
/not be broken in the same place. 

The whiteness of the cement renders it doub- 
‘ly valuable. 

To Fatten Fowis.—Set some rice over the 
fire with skimmed milk, as much only as will 
serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is swell- 
ed out; add a teaspoonful of sugar. Feed the 
| fowls four or five times a day in pans, and give 
| them as much each time as will fill them. Care 
/tnust be taken that they have nothing sour, 
| which will prevent their fattening. Give them 
jclean water, or milk from rice to drink. By 
| this methcd it is said fowls may be fattened in 

four or five days. ° 


| 


Cueap Lemon Fravor.—When lemons are 
| plenty, procure a quautity, cut them into thin 
slices, and lay them on plates to dry in the ov- 
|en; when dry, put them into a tight bag, or 
| close vessel, in the store room, where they are 
| both handy and agreeable for almost anything. 


Mrxt Sauce.—Many of our country friends do 
| not know what a luxury they deprive themselves 
| of, when they eat lamb, either boiled or baked, 
| without mint sauce. Set a few roots of spear- 
|mint in one corner of the garden, and they will 
}soon furnish an abundant supply. Strip off the 
| leaves and chop them fine, add an equal amount 
of sugar, and cover the whole with vinegar. A 
small tea-cup full of the mixture is sufficient for 
a large family. Try this and see if it is not 
preferable to greasy gravies.— Ohio Cullivator. 


How to make Tea Prorerty.—The proper 
way to make a cup of good tea is a matter of 
some importance. The plan which [ have prac- 
ticed for these twelve months is this: The pot is 
at once filled up with boiling water, then the tea 
is put into the pot, and is allowed to stand for 
five minutes before it is used; the leaves gradu- 
ally absorb the water and as gradually sink to 
the bottom; the result is the tea leaves are not 
scalded, as they are when boiling water is pour- 
ed over them, and you will get al] the true fla- 
vor of the tea. In truth, much less tea is re- 
quired in this way than under the old and com- 
mon practice. 


Lemon Butrer.—Twelve eggs, 6 lemons, 2 
pounds of white sugar, 2 oz. butter. Rub the 
butter and sugar to a cream, beat the white and 
yolks separate, grate the rinds of the lemons; 
mix the yolks with the butter and sugar over @ 
slow fire, then stir in the whites and it is ready 
for use. Set away until cold. It makes a very 
nice sauce. 
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Critor's Cable. | 


Ca a = | 


(The St. Louis editor of the Valley Farm 
er is still confined to his house by sickness. 
He hopes to be able to be about in a few days. | 
In the mean time he asks correspondents to | 


patient. 


——-o— = 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR. | 
Undoubtedly the greatest Agricultural Pair | 
ever held in the West, was that of the Mississippi | 

Valley Fair, held at St. Louis, 
the 13th of October, and continuing six days. | 
Never before has there been such an array of | 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, of | 
agricultural products and implements at any | 
country, and we very| 
the East has ever come | 


point in the Western 
much doubt whether 
up to it. 

To those who have had the Mississippi Valley 
Fair in charge it must be a source of great grat- 
ification to them to know that their efforts were 
crowned with such complete success. 

Last spring it was a new and untried scheme. 
Great doubt was entertained as to the propriety 
of holding the fair this fall. The ground had 
to be purchased and all improvements made in 
a very short space of time. At length a major- 
ity of the Directors determined that the fair 
should be held this fall. Much time was con- 
sumed in examing the different grounds offered 
for sale as a site for the fair grounds. At 
length the present grounds were purchased at a 
cost of $50,000. The improvement of the 
grounds was at once commenced, and those 
having the fair grounds in charge pushed for- 
ward those improvements with an energy scarce- 
ly paralleled. 
substantial manner, 
grounds East or West that will compare with 
those at St. Louis. 

We have said that the fair held at St. 
was one of the greatest ever held in the West. 
But what was it in comparison to what her fu- 
ture fairs will be? It is well known that this 
season has been a very unpropitirus one in these 
parts for fairs. Our farm products have all 
been effected by one of the severest drouths the | 
past summer that we have ever known. Add to 
this that at the trme of holding the fair, the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, the Illinois and the 
Ohio rivers were all so low as to be almost un- 
navigable, so that neither visitors, nor stock nor 
produce could be transported, and we can well 
imagine that with the advantages of these facil- 


and 


Louis 


the wonders of the West. 


commencing on | 


Dy ing wi ej : . 
Everything was done in the most | appropriate address, which was listened to by a 


} , Pair | ° : 
there are no Fair| large and attentive audience. 





ities the future fairs of St. Louis will be among 





St. Louis is the very 
heart of this nation—the great central point of 
the Union, and if agricultural exhibitions can be 
sustained wncatathite they certainly can be here, 
asec ome 
First Aenea Fair of the Kentucky 
State Agricultural Society. 

The Kentucky State Agricultural Society 
| opened its first exhibition at Paris, on the 30th ° 
| of September. The weather on the two first 
days was cold, wet and unpleasant, which pre 
vented the attendance of many persons who 
would otherwise have been present. 

The President, Brutus J. Clay, Esq., and the 
other members of the Board of Managers have 
devoted much time and labor in making every 
necessary preparation for a splendid exhibition. 
The addition of * Industrial Hall,” *‘ Floral 
Hall,” and other structures for the permanent 
display of articles during the Fair, are most 
important and long needed improvements in the 
management of Kentucky fairs, which we hope 
will be followed by other societies in the State. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
there was never a better show of live stock, 
taking it together, in this country; and of Short- 
horns, we very much doubt whether at the Royal 
shows in England, a ‘etter collection of Short- 
horns has ever been seen. The sweepstake ring 
of bulls contained, among other noble specimens 
of that breed, six imported animals, when 
taken together, cannot be surpassed im any 
country. The show of horses, sheep and hogs 


was also fine, and other departments generally, 


| were well represented. 


Agreeably to previous appointment, at 12 
o’clock on the Ist of October, his Excellency, 


Gov. Morehead, delivered a most excellent and 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, the 
first Annual Fair of the Kentucky State Agri- 
cultural Society was a most successful one.— 
We regret that we are unable at this time to 


publish the list of premiums awarded. 
~~. 
Correction. —-Our printers committed a blun- 


der on page 343, by printing the name of F. B. 
Schutz, instead of F. B. Scuerrts, under the ar- 
ticle of “ Portable Fences.’”? During our tray- 
els in North-east Missouri we enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of our friend Scheets and saw the fence 
of which he speaks. It is certainly one of the 
cheapest fences we ever saw, and really worthy 
a patent. We hope our friend will give us a de- 
scription of his fence and of his manner of ma- 
king it. 





1856. 





Early Frost---The Tobacco Crop. 

We have received accounts from various sec- 
tions of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri, of the destruction of a large portion of 
the tobacco crop by early frost. Owing to the 
want of spring and early summer rains there 
was not the usual amount of land planted in to- 
bacco, and that which was planted was set late 
from the same cause, consequently the crop was 
late, and this being overtaken by frost several 
weeks earlier than usual, will cut short the crop 
from 25 to 50 per cent. In Southern Kentucky 
and northern Tennessee, more than half of the 
crop has been destroyed. Accounts from Dan- 
ville, Va., state that not more than one-tenth of 
the tobacco was housed when the frost oc- 
curred. In Logan county, Ky., some of the 
planters have lost their entire crop. There may 
be other more favored locations in these states 
where the frost has not been so fatal, but of this 
we are not fully advised. 


a 
Scientific Exploration. 

It is with some pride that we note the follow- 
ing fact, which speaks well for the enterprise 
and research of our young Western sister. 

A number of public spirited gentlemen in| 
Iowa, unaided by any State appropriation, have | 
projected an expedition that we trust will result 
in great practical benefit to the individuals en- 
gaged in it, and to the scientific world at large. 
They have employed several scientific gentle- 
tlemen, among whom are Prof. Francis, of | 
Iowa, and Prof. N. E. Moors, late President of | 
the Iowa State Lyceum of Natural History, 
who have gone to South America to make a 
thorough exploration of the fanna, flora and ge- 
ological character of the great Andes range. 

We do not know how long it is contemplated 
that these gentlemen will be absent, but we shall 
watch their return with no little solicitude. 

fee Reker FS SR ee 

Correction.—We are so situated that it is 
not always possible for us to read and correct 
the proof of the articles we write for the Valley 
Farmer, and it is with extreme regret that we 
too frequently find errors that escape the notice 
of the printer and proof-readers. Some of 
these errors are such that the intelligent reader 
can readily correct them as he reads; but others 
appear again of such a character that some read- 
ers would as likely charge them to the ignorance 
of the writer as to the carelessness of the com- 
positor or proof-readers. We have seldom at- 
tempted to correct these because our paper ap- 
pears at so long intervals. 

In the Oct. No., on page 301, second column, 
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read greatly enraged the Captain, instead of an- 
noyed the Captain. On page 305, in the arti- 
cle on Hemp, first column, read pol!en or dust, 
for follen. On page 321, first column, read 
Victoria Regia for Victoria Regian. On page 
323, first column, read mazzard for maggard. 
On page 331, read breeders for herders. 
oe 

We are indebted to Jos. L. Stephens, Esq., 
of Boonville, Mo., for a report of the proceed- 
ings of the third Annual Fair of the Missouri 
State Agricultural Society, containing also the 
address of Judge Bates on the occasion. 

We are also indebted to Mr. Stevens for the 
List of Premiums and the rules and regulations 
of the first annual fair of the Central Missouri 
District Agricultural Society—printed in neat 
pamphlet form. 





DEATH OF DAVID ROSS. 

It is with extreme regret that we learn of the 
death of this most valued citizen and friend.— 
Mr. Ross was one of the most intelligent and 
highly educated gentlemen in the line of his 
profession with whom it has ever been our 
pleasure to become acquainted. Added to his 
large acquirements, in his private relations he 
was one of the most amiable of men. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
C.ve Hill Cemetery, (Louisville, Ky.,) held on 
the 27th day of September, 1856, the following 
proceedings were had: 

That whereas, David Ross, Esq., late superintendent 
of the Cave Hill Cemetery, has recently deceased, the 
Board cannot permit the occasion of their first mecting 
since that sad event to pags without a tiibute to the mem- 
ory of that examplary and se)f-sacrificing man. 

Mr. Ross came to this city some years ago, upon the 
invitation of this board, and, though his singuiarly ur- 
bane and gentle manners won the esteem and confidence 
of those of our citizens whom the mournful dutics of life 
brought within the sphere of his kind and considerate 
office, yet the members of this board have had better op- 
portunities of knowing the man, as well in his private 
dealings as in the discharge of those duties which 
were seen of the public. The humble position which he 
held was suited to the modest and affectionate character 
of his disposition, but it suggested a very inadequate idea 
of his attainments. He was a native of Ross-shire, Seot- 
land, where he was born in 1814. He was educated at 
the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, near London, and 
thence went to Cheswick, the noted seat of the Duke of 
Dovenshire; from thence he repaired to Paris, where he 
completed his studies in the Jarden des Plantes. 

In these celebrated schools he acquired that rare knowl- 
edge of practical botany and laid the foundation of that 
taste in landscape gardening which enabled him to com- 
bine the beautiful in horticulture with the harmonies of 
natural scenery. The improvement of Cave-Hill Cemete- 
ry is a slight testimonial of his capabilities in this re- 
spect. Lovely as that habitation of the dead confesedly 
is, its beauty is less remarkable than the ingenuity which 
made it what it is from means apparently so inadequate 
toits accomplishment. His plans have been scarcely de- 
veloped before he has himself laid down with those ovue 
whom he taught the rose to shed its sweetest fragrance 
and the evergreen to cast its weird shade. Had it pleas- 
Him, at whose dispensations it is presumptious in man 
to murmur, to have spared his life for the completion of 
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bis designs, we feel justified in supposin, , that Cave-Hill | 
Cemetery would have had no equal in the elegance anc 
appropriateness of its arrangements. It was a fancy of | 
his that the grave should be adorned with the emblems | 
of eternal life, and there is no spot known to us where 
the gloom of death is so tempered by the suggestions of 
immortality. “ He is not dead but sleepeth,’’ is the sen- 
timent felt at nearly every grave. All this was the de- 
velopment of a taste so short lived as to be able to do 
scarcely more than prepare a fitting resting place for 
~~ “ 

. Ross, besides possessing natural abilities highly 
cultivated of decided cast, was a man of generous, noble 
and sincere disposition. lie was as simple hearted as | 
one who thinketh no evil. Nothing discouraged him, 
nothing fretted his temper. He toiled on with or with 
our support, and at last fell a victim to his devotion to 
what seemed the object of his life—the completion of | 
the design of the cemetery. He was offered large rewards 
for his services elsewhere, which was refused; he was 
urged to travel when his health was declining, but he 
seemed rivited to the of his labors. His heart was 
there, his mind was there, and now what was mortal of | 
him rests there forever. Ilis charities exceed his means | 
of gratification. He was ever ready to assist with his | 
knowe! ge and his services all who desired his advice | 
and assistance in the department in which he was so fa- | 
mriiar, pa this too, without other reward than that of | 

Iping a fellow-being. His sensibilities were of that 

and genuine character that no familiarity with af 
tion rendered callous to the voice of woe. How many 
will bear in mind the gentle and affectionate care with 
which he performed whatever belonged to his position. | 
VYhen the stranger was interred there was at least one 
mourner at his grave. 

Mr. Ross was so retiring and unassuming in his de- 
portment that he was not calculated to push his acquain- 
ance and make friends in the world. His worth was | 
known to comparatively few. He was intelligent, active 
and energetic, but only in the vocation he had selected. 
Ile wes thoughtful, studious and penetrating, but only 
in the arts which pertained to his business. His mind 
was embellished as the grounds he has rendered so lovely; 
but his knowledge and his accomplishments were in har- 
mony with his character. No purer or gentler spirit has 
laid down its burden of earthly care, to seek a resting 
pl: ace bene 7 and beyond the tomb. Therefore 

‘solved, That in the death of David Ross this Board | 
has met with an irreparable loss. 

Resolved, That in the deceased the public has been 
bereft of a practical pailanthropist, whose knowledge 
was elevating the taste of the country, and whose goner- 
ous and active assistance was diffusing a love for the | 
arts which beautify and adorn the earth. 

Resolved, That this Board deeply sympathize with the 
family of Mr. Ross in their affliction, and especially with 
his widew, to whose tender assiduity the deceased was | 
indebted for support and succor when wasted by care and | 
labor and to whose beautiful accomplishments the Cem- 
etery is indebted for some of its sweetest memorials. 

Reselved, That a committee of members of this Board 
and of the lot-holders in the Cemetery, be appointed to 
collect’ subecriptions for the erection of a substantial 
monument to the memory of the deceased, and that said 
© mmittee have the superintendence and charge of the 
work, 

Whereupon, the following gentlemen were appointed 
said committee. 

On part of the Trustees, 

Abram Hite, 

Dr. T. E. Wilson, 

Bland Ballard, | 





sccn 


On we of Lot-holders. 
saac Everett, 
W. B. Belknap, 


E. H. Summers. 





Tuft’s Patent Portable Fence. 

We have received numerous enquiries by let- 
ter from our subscribers as to the price of coun- 
ty and farm rights for the use of Tuft’s patent 
portable fence. 

The price for county rights depends upon the 
size and population of the county—a large coun- 


}commencing on the 30th of September. 


| Tre 





ty, well adapted to farming purposes and thick- 
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or settled, the si sum a of $150 ¢ or $200 would be 
| asked for the right to sell said fence throughout 
the county. While for a smaller county, less 


| thickly populated, $100, or even less, would be 


asked for the same right in the county. For 
farm rights the sum of ten cents per acre on the 
improved land one has in possession would be 
asked. 


Oe - 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

Lhe State Fair of Illinois was held at Alton, 
Up- 
wards of $9,000 were taken in at the gates du- 
ring the exhibition. This sum was supposed to 
be sufficient to pay all the expenses of the Fair. 
According to the most reliable estimates it was 
supposed that there were from 16,000 to 20,000 


| people upon the grounds on Thursday—this be- 


ing by far the largest attendance. 

The exhibition of eng agricultural imple- 
ments, dairy products, &c., &c., was fine. IIli- 
nois is truly entitled to foul proud of her agri- 


cultural exhibitions. 
ee ee ee 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
Sr. Louts, October 28, 1856. 

Grain and Flour.—Wheat, red $1@$I, 20; spring $1; 
choice white $1,25. Corn 45@47e. Oats 45@50e. Rye 
70c. Barley $1,50. 

Good white beams $2,10 per bushel. 

Seeds.—Flax $2,30 per bushel. Timothy $2,50. 
ver $7,50 per bushel. 

Hay 70 cents per 100 pounds. 
Potatoes 70c to $1 per bushel. 
Hemp—new $152; chice a ean 


Clo- 


~ LOUISVILLE M MARKET. 
Lovuisv1LLE, October 25, 1856. 

Grain and Flour.—Wheat, red $1,15@1,20. Corn 55 
@60c. Rye 65@70c. Barley $1,40. Oats 43c. 

Hemp $160@175; dressed $235. 

Seeds—Flax $1,75; blue grass, stripped $75c; cleaned 
$1,25@150; hemp $1; orchard grass $1,50@1,75; timo- 
thy$3,75@4; herds grass $1,50. 








AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 
C. M.SAXTON & CO. 
140 Fulton Street, New York, 
PUELISH THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 


And will send them, Free of Postage, to any 
part of U. S. upon receipt of Price. 


1. The Stable Book—the best work on the Horse $1 00 
®, The Horse’s Foot, with directions how to keep it 
Sound; paper 25 cts., cloth 
. Browne’s Am., Bird Fancier; paper 25 cts., cloth 
. Dadd’s Am. Cattle Doctor, cloth 
. Dana’s Muck Manual, cloth, 
5. Dana’s Prize Exsay on Manures, 
. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures, 
8. Blake’s Farmer at Home, 
. Buist’s Am. Flower Garden Directory 
. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 
. Norton’s Scientific and Pract. Agricul. 
2. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemis- 
try (for Schools) 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology 
. Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology 
. Downing’s Landscape Gardening 
3. Fessendun’s Complete Farmer and Gardener 
7. Fessenden’s Am. Kitchen Gardener cloth 
. Nash’s Progressive Farmer 
. Richardson’s Domestic Fowls 
. Richardson on the Horse—Varieties, Breeding, 
&e., 
. Richardson on the diseases and Management of 
the Hog 
22. Richardson on the Destruction of the Pests of 
the Farm 
. Richardson on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
. Milburn and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy 
Husbandry, 
Skinner’s Elements sf Agriculture, 
Topham’s Chemistry Made Easy, for the use of 
Farmers, 
. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape, 1 
Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
9. Allen’s American Farm Book, 
. Allen’s Rural Architecture, 
- Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, &c, 
. Pedder’s Farmers’ Land Measurer, 
Phelps’ Bee-Keeper’s Chart, 
. Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows; paper 38 cts. 
cloth 
- Gunn’s Domestic Medicine—a book for every 
married man and woman 3 0 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, 
; Fovatl, Randall, and Skinner’s Shepherd’s own 
ook, 
Youatt on the Breed and Management of Sheep 
. Youatt on the Horse, 
Youatt, Martin, and Stevens on Cattle 12 
- Youatt and Martin on,the Breeds and Manage. 
ment of the Hog, 
%. Munn’s Practical Land Drainer, 
3. Stephens’ Boook of the Farm, complete, 450 il- 
lustrations, 4 
. The American Architect, or Plans for Country 
Dwellings, 6 00 
5. Thaer, Shaw, and Johnson’s Principles of Agri- 
culture, 2 
}. Smith’s Landscape Gardening, Parks and Pleas- 
ure Grounds, 
7. Weeks on the Honey Bee; paper 25 cts., cloth 
3. Wilson on Cultivation of Flax, 
Miner’s Am. Bee Keeper’s Manual 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping, 
* Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper, 
. Elliott’s Am. Fruit Grower’s Guide, 
- The Am. Florist’s Guide 
- Every Lady her own Flower Gardener; paper 
25 ets., cloth 
The Am. Rose Culturist; paper 25 cts., cloth 
$6. Hoare on the Cultivation of the vine, 
47. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery, from direct American 
actice, 
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58. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 3 vols., 3 75 
59. Bement’s Rabbit Pancier; paper 25 cts., cloth 50 
60. Reemelin’s Vine-Dresser’s Manual, 50 
. Neil’s Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Gardencr’s 
Companion, 
. Browne’s American Poultry Yard, 
3. Browne’s Field Book of Manures, 
. Hooper’s Dog and Gun, 
55. Skillful Housewife, paper, 
56. Chorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide ; paper 50 cts., 
cloth 
. White s Gardening for the South, 
Eastwood’s Manual for Cultivating the Cran- 
berry, 
Johnson’s Dictionary of modern Gardening, 
. Persoz on the Culture of the Vine, 
- American Agriculturist, 10 vols., 
- Boussingault’s Rural Beonomy, 
. Thompson’s Food of Animals; paper 50 cts., 
cloth 
Richardson on Dogs—their Origin, Varictics, 
&c.; paper 25 cts., cloth 
75. Liebig’s Familiar Letters to Farmers on Chem- 
istry; paper 25 cts., cloth 50 


95 00 PEACH TREES, of the best market vari- 
. eties, especsally for the West and South, 
one year from bud and of very thrifty and stocky 
growth. Price quite low for the quality of the trees. 

Also 10,000 very handsome cuerry TREES on Maha- 
| leb stocks, the hardiest and best for the climate and soil 
| of the West, and 5,000 PEAR TREES on Angers quince 
stocks, for the wholesale trade, together with a general 
assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &., 
at retail. Catalogues, with prices, &c., sent to all ap- 
plicants. 

J The correctnese of our articles to name, may be 
implicitly relicd on. Most of our grafts, buds, &c., are 
obtained from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., whe 
are partners in this establishment, and our working 
foreman was for a number of years in their employ. 

M. B. BATEHAM & Oo. 

Cotumsus, 0., Nov. 1., 1856—lt. 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


Now ready for delivery. Sent to any part of the Un- 





” | ion, carefully packed. 


Half a dozen plants ° 
One dozen plants... 


One hundred piants,. 
Agents for Wm. Lawton, 
C. M. SAXTON & Co., 

It. Agr. Book Publishers, 140, Fulton St., N. Y. 
PE ie A RSE: atime Fees eS snsisiencetisichae> 
NURSERY. 

ULIUS MALLINCKRODT, near Augusta, a Port on 
the Missouri River, St. Charles Co., Mo., has a large 
supply of Fruit Trees and Plants, for sale this season 
| 1896, ’57, consisting of 
Winter Apples, Peaches, Apricots, 
Fall do Cherries, Piums, 
Summer do Pears, 
Agency in St. Louis at the 
MISSOURI SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
J. & A. LARGUE, 
No. 4, Nerth Main Street. 


PREMIUM LONG WOOL SHEEP. 
FOR SALE. 

I have for sale a lot of very superior Thorough Bred 
Cotswold Bucks and Ewes (spring lambs and yearlings), 
| the produce of my celebrated Imported Bucks and Ewes, 
upon which I have received 35 First Premiums at the 
different fairs. A sample of their wool may be seen at 
the Valley Farmer office. 

Persons wishing to purchase would do well to call 
early, as I will not be able to supply the fall demand. 
I shall be pleased to see any gentlemen at my residence 
five miles south of Paris, and one mile from Cooper’s 
Station on the Lexington’and Covington Railroad, Bour- 
bon Co., who has a taste for fine stock. Ihave also some 
fine pure bred Short Horn Cows, Heifers, and young 
Bulls which I would sell. 0. H. BURBRIDG. 

July, 1856. tf. 


Catalpas, &e. 
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~ MACHINE. 


Perhaps there is noth- 
ing in this age of im- 
provement, that has ef- 
fected in so short a time 
such a complete revolu- 
tion in domestic econo- 
my, as the Sewing Ma- 
chine. To Mr. Sincer 
belongs the honor of hav- 
ing brought it to its high- 
est perfection. He has 
succeeded in combining 
all the merits of machine 
sewing and concentrated 
them in a Single Ma- 
chine. Thousands both 
in America and Europe, 
who are now enjoying its 
advantages can attest his 
success, while both hem- 
ispheres have conferred 
upon his invention the 
highest honors in the 
shape of medals and pre- 

} miums. 


SINGER’S 

Woderful Machine 
Is sosimple that a child 
of twelve years can be 
taught/to operate it in a 
few hours; while its pow- 
er, its speed, its fine, yet 
beautiful seam, its ad- 
aptability to every kind 
of sewing, whether of one 
fold or a dozen folds of 
cloth, silk, linen or leath- 
er, a lady’s gaiter, boot, 
or a tough harness trace, 
the machine performs the 
work of from ten to fif- 
teen hands with aston- 
ishing ease, firmness and 


delicacy. 


IT IS THE FAMILY MACHINE, PAR EXCELLENCE. 


Sincer’s Sewina MAcuine makes a beautiful, even, strong, unraveling seam. There is nv WASTE OF THREAD, 
woven up into a uscless pile and forming a heavy chain-stitch, liable to be worn away by friction or ravelled out 
by the slightest accident. It is a well authenticated fact that a garment made by a Singer Machine will sell for 
considerably more than one made by hand of the same material. 

When you buy a Singer Machine, therefore, you feel satisfied that it is not a worthless toy, though sufficiently 
elegant to grace a lady’s boudoir, but that you have got a substantial, reliable article, warranted to do nine-tenths 
of the sewing of your household in the shortest conceiveable time, relieving your wife from the never-ending 
drudgery of the needle, and preserving her from the long train of diseases concomitant thereon, while her cheek 
shall retain the roseate hue of health and her heart glow with gratitude for her deliverance. 

When it is considered that $1,000 a year is a fair estimate of the earnings of a good operator, the cost 
of a machine, though apparently large, is in reality a trifle. The Mantua maker should remember that with 
a Singer machine the finest dress can be mede in from one to two hours. The harness maker, shoe maker and 

tailor, should bear in mind that they might realize a large profit themselves that now goes to the Eastern manu- 
facturers, who all use Singer’s Sewing Machines. These machines are sold at 


Singer’s Ww estern Deport, 
65 FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Vader the following guarantee, viz: Each machine is 
WARRANTED not to get out of order if fairly used ! 
WARRANTED to be the best Sewing Machine in the world! ! 
WARRANTED tw be the only machine that will sew everything!!! 


OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


All who call will be courteously furnished with every information, whether they are led by curiosity or a desire 
to purchase. Satisfactory statistics will be exhibited proving the reputed $10 Sewing machines a humbug and 
an impossibility. EDWIN DEAN, Acent. 





1856. 
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ANSWERS TO THE USUAL INQUIRIES 


IN REGARD TO 
SINGERS SEWING MACHIN®}E! 





> 


Qurstion—Are the machines durable, and will they 
keep in repair! Ans—Our machines are very strong and 
durable, and they cannot be put out of order except by 
gross carelessness and violent misusage. 

Q—Will the same machine do both coarse and fine 
work! Ans—Yes, and do both perfectly, by simply 
changing the thread and needle. One of our ordinary 
shuttle machines will stitch a shirt collar or a leather 
trace for harness, and every sort of tailoring and shoe 
work. 

Q—What is the advantage of usinga Sewing Machine 
as compared with hand labor! Ans.—That depends 
much upon the quality of the work you have to do. The 
finer and more diffieult the work, the more benefit from 
the machine. In the least advantageous work the ma- 
chine is equal to six persons, and in many kinds of work 
it is equal to ten or twelve. One of our latest improved 
machines will complete 1000 stitches per minute. The 
number of yards it will sew per minute, depends upon 


the length of the stitch. 


Q—Can the length of the stitches be varied at pleas- | 


ure! Ans.—yYes, it can be altered in a moment so as to 
make 4 stitches or 40 stitches to the inch, or even finer 
if desired, and any number between these extremes. 

Q—Can seams of any desired curve or angle be sewed ! 
Ans.—With perfect facility—the shape of the seam de- 
pending solely upon the will of the operator. 

Q—How is the sewing as tostrength! Ans.—Stronger 
than good hand sewing. Each stitch is drawn exactly 
like every other, as only a very small part of the thread 
is carried through the cloth, and as that part is protected 
from friction by grooves cut in the sides of the needle 
for the thread to lie in, it is not worn away as in hand 
sewing. 

Q—Will the machine hem and gather! Ans.—Sing- 
er’s Machine will not only hem and gather, but will sew 
every part of every garment, except the buttons and but- 
ton holes, neater and stronger than hand sewing. It is 
a well attested fact, that garments made upon Singer’s 
Machines command from five to twenty per cent. more 
than when made by hand. 


Q—One of the objections raised against some Sewing | 


machines, is that the thread will unravel and the sewing 
fall apart! Ans.—That is not the case with Singer’s 
Machine—a seam intended by the operator to be firm 
will not rip, nor can the threads be drawn. To ravel it 
is impossible. 

Q—In what way can the art of using the machine be 
learned ! 
which accompany every Machine. We are constantly 
sending Sewing Machines to persons who have no knowl- 
edge of them, and they speedily learn to use them suc- 


PREMIUM 


Singer’s Sewing Machine has never failed to obtain 
the premium whenever an intelligent committee has ta- 
ken the time and opportunity to procure by personal ex- 
amination the necessary knowledge to enable them to 
form a correct opinion of the comparative merits of the 
competing machines. 

At the fair of the American Institute held in New 


York city, with such men as the celebrated Profes- | 


sor Mapes forming the committe, the premium was un- 
hesitatingly awarded to the Singer Machine. 

At the great Industrial Exhibition in Paris, Singer’s 
Sewing Machine was awarded the GOLD MEDAL. The 
agent for Grover & Baker’s Machine undertook to over- 
throw the decision of the committee—bringing forth a 
huge pik of testimonials, but the committee while grant- 


Ans.—By following the printed directions | 


S AND 


, cessfully. At our office, 65 Fourth street, a lady is in 
| constant attendance to give instructions gratuitously to 
| those who wish them. 
Q—What is the lowest cash price of your Machines! 
Ans.—The price of No. 1 size, all complete for use, and 
| well packed for tronsportation, is $125. Appended you 
will find a list of New York prices. 

Q—Why do you not have machines for a smaller price! 
Ans.—Because a Sewing Machine should last a life-tinx 
and be capable of doing all kinds of work, coarse as well 
as fine, in the best manner. True economy is best con- 
sulted in paying a fair price for a prime article. Cheap 
machines are like Pindar’s razors, ‘* MADE TO SELL.’’ 

Q—Why is not your machine enclosed in a box to pro- 
tect it from children and dust! Ans.—Because Singer’: 
Machine is built so substantially as to require no more 
protection from children and dust than any other furni- 
ture. 
| Q—How do you warrant your machines! Ans.—We 
| warrant them to do all we promise, and to keep in order 

for one year, or return the money. We would warrent 
| them indefinitely, because we are sure of their strength 
and durability, but a machine can be thoroughly tested 
| in one year’s use. If any accident should injure any 
| part of the machine, we have a competent machinist en- 

gaged who has been for years constantly employed in 
| manufacturing Singer’s Machines. 
| Q—What is the difference between your No. 1 and No. 
| 2 Machines! Ans.—The difference consists in the size 
|alone. The quality of work is precisely the same in 
| both. But where a large space is required under the 
| arm, for large quilts for instrnce, No. 2 has the advant- 
age. As the difference in price is only $15, most of our 
| old customers prefer this machine. 
| _Q—What are your terms of payment! 
| ably cash. 

Q—How are persons at a distance to obtain a Sewing 
Machine! Ans.—By enclosing the cash or a draft for 
the amount drawn to the order of Edwin Dean. The 
Machine and all that appertains to it, in perfect order 
for use, will be securely packed and sent to any specified 
point agreeably to instructions. 

List of the cash prices of Singer’s patent Sewing Ma- 
chines at the central office, 323, Broadway, New York. 

No. 1, 12 inch table,.....cccccccccscccccece $125 
“c 2, 18 “ ‘ 


“ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Ans.—Invari- 


145 

“ 3, 24 155 
Iron stand for each machine, extra... 10 

Our agents in the different cities of the United States 
are instructed to sell at the above prices with the addi- 
tion of charge for transportation from the New York of- 
' fice to the place of sale. I, M. SINGER & Co. 


MEDALS. 


| ing a new trial, very properly insisted upon judg- 
ing for themselves, and to this end had all the machines 
tested in their presence. The result iswellknown. The 
victory was complete—Singer’s Machine was triumphant 
and the original decision of the committee irrevocably 
re-afirmed. Napoleon II, Emperor of France, mani- 
fested his confidence in the jndgment of the committee, 
by immediately ordering a large number of Singer’s ma- 
| chines for the purpose of manefacturlng clothing for th: 
army, while a firm in Paris offered Singer & Co., 500,000 
francs for their right to manufacture in France which 
was accepted. Singer’s Sewing Machine has nearly su- 
perceded al] others at the East—and although the agen- 
Be at St. Louis has been established but six months. 
| three hundred per cent more machines have been sold 
{ than was anticipated. 


“ “ larg: 
“ “ “ 
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ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 


ESTABLISHED 1845, BY Wm. M. PLANT. 








This is a new machine, very simple in construction, not liable to get out of repair, and well 
built, with One or Two Knives, cutting from 3-4 to 1 inch in length. We have a large supply 
in store, which we offer with a full guarantee. 

Price, with one kife, $15, $18, and $25. No. 2is the most suitable size, and no Farmer or 
Stable Keeper should be without one. 


WM. M. PLANT & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
GARDEN, GRASS AND OTHER SEEDS, 


No. 14 North Main Street, between Market and Chesnut sts., 
Ne SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..£) 
ALSO, NO. 203, FOURTH ST., (TWO FRONTS,) NO. 218, BROADWAY, 
between Morgan Street and Franklin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


N. B. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES FURNISHED GRATIS TO APPLICANTS. 
WM. M. PLANT & CO. 
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Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator. Two Horse Power with Wood Saw Mill. 
Price—$200 00. Price—190 00. 


Changeale Railroad Etorse Power 
WITH THRESHER AND SEPARATOR 


We have been selling the above justly celebrated Machines, over five years, and can safely say 
they are the best Railroad Horse Power now before the public. Without exception they have 
given universal satisfaction, not one having been returned, notwithstanding the warranty is broad 
and liberal. This Power is admirably adapted for driving Turesners, CircvLar and Cross-Cur 
Saws, Pumps, Ferry Boats, Piz Drivers, Grist and Ciper Mitis, Corn Suetiers, Hay and 
Srraw Currers, &c. They will admit of four variations of speed, without any change in eleva- 
tion of Power, and the speed of the horses is always the same. This is one of its principal 
features, which no other power possesses. The Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, is 
eapable, with four men, of threshing from 150 to 225 bushels of Wheat or Rye, and double that 
quantity of Oats per day. Price, complete, $200 00. 

A large supply on hand and for sale by Wu. M. PLANT & CO. 





BURROW’S PATENT GRIST MILL. 


T HESE Mills are composed of the best quality of 

French Burr Blocks, enclosed in a Cast Iron 
Case to give strength and weight to the Stone which 
is indispensible in small Mills, where the stone is 
run with great speed, and becomes dangerous if not 
strongly made. 

They can be run with Steam, Horse, or Water 
Power and do not require a millwright to set them 
up, as they are already trimmed to run. 

By the steady application of Three Horses on a 
good Lever Power, the 24 inch geared Mill ($150) 
run 240 revolutions per minute—will grind from 
5 to 8 bushels of good meal“per hour, and will grind 
Wheat as well as Corn. ‘The 30 inch Mill, if put 
to its fullest speed, will grind from 10 to 15 bush- 
els per hour. 

We have been agents for these superior Mills 

m=since 1852, and all have been sold on a warrant to 
© perform as above, and not one has failed to give 
————— _ “the very best of satisfaction. 
“We offer them to the public with a full guarantee that they are superior both in point of work 
and workmanship, to any other Portable Grist Mill now in use. 
Descriptive circular furnished gratis to applicants. 


PRICES. 
20 inch Stone with Pally $115 00, with Gear $125 00 
24 « « 135 00, aa 150 00 
30 « 6c “sc 175 00, - «¢ -200 00 
36 « ss és 225 00, « = 250 00 
(The 30 inch, with Gear, is admirably adapted to use with Saw Mills. Bolting Cloth and 
Belt furnished with Mills when desired, by 
ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


No. 1< Main street, St. Louis, Mo., #@°Sign of the Gilt Plow.-@y 
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AGRICULTURAL SEED 


WAREHOUSE Ags STORE 


DAVID ew, a tdiciesiilibiiiins 
WHOLESALE AN RETAIL DELAER IN 


GARDEN, GRASS AND OTHER SEEDS, 


MACHINES, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS, 
INWo. 18 South Main street, 
BETWEEN MARKET AND WALNUT, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





EXICHROCER’S PATENT 


PORTABLE CIDER MILL. 


This Mill is warranted to give satisfaction and to perform as represented. The undersigned 
will be well supplied during the season, and respectful Ny solicits orders for the same. 
Price $45 00. D. LANDRETH. 
No. 18 South Main Street. 








Manufactured at Landreth’s Agricultural Works, 
Bristol, Pa., and for sale in St. Louis, at his Ware- 
house, only. 

Farmers will take notice, this Sheller has Concave 
Feeding Wheels and Bevelled Cogs, to prevent choking, 

7/4 |and are warranted superior to any other Hand Sheller 
now in use. 

Price $28,00. A liberal discount to Wholesale Pur- 
chasers. D. LANDRETH. 

No. 18 South Main Street. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT 


LANDRETH’S AGRICULTURAL HOUSE. 


NO. 18 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
PLOWS, in great variety. 
CULTIVATORS AND HOE HARROWS, ee aa ee 
STRAW AND CHAFF CUTTERS, 
CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. McCORMICK’S 
FARMERS’ BOILERS. HUSSEY’S, 
FANNING MILLS. ATKINS?’ Self-Raker, 
HORSE POWERS. BROWN’S, 
REVOLVING HAY RAKES. SMITH’S, and other well known Machines. 
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- LANDRETH’S CORN SHELLER AND CLEAN: ER 
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™ This machine is truly extraordinary in its power and capacity, and will funquestionably work an important 
change in the cost of preparing corn for market; and it is by no means too much to say, will save the farmers Of 
the great corn producing States Tens of Thousands of Dollars yearly. With a new one horse tread power, One 
Hundred and Forty bushels of Ears have been shelled within an hour, not as an experiment, but as ordinary 


labor. For sale only at 
Price with Fan...... $75, 00 
“ without Fan...... $60 00 


“IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 


IMPROVE D LITTLE GIANT | 


Corn and Cob Plantation Mill, 
PATTENTED 3 MAY 16th, 1854. 
wie Po! Madar Beace 


Improved in 1856, with ‘Tripple Crush- | 
ers and Double ‘Grinding Surfaces. 


Persons in want of a Mill for preparing feed for | 
Stock, are invited to take one of these Mills and try it, | 


in comparison with any other kind of Mill for the same 
purpose. If they are not found to do twenty-five per 
cent more work, and do it equally as well, if not better, 


with the same, or less power, no charge will be made for | 
| separately, it is put up, taken apart, and moved with 


the Mill. 


Tue Improven Litrie Grant, No. 4, will grind from | 


thirty to forty bushels per hour, with three horses.— 
Price $60. 

No. 3, twenty to thirty bushels. Price $50. 

No. 2, ten to twenty bushels. Price $40. 

Hither of these mills may be changed to single grind- 
ers in a moment, requiring only half the power. 


We have a No.1 Mill, the old pattern, which is an | 


excellent grinder. Price $30. Grinds from four to eight 
bushels per hour with one horse. 


The variation in quantity will be owing to the quality | 


and condition of the corn, and the degree of fineness of 
grinding. 


In regard to durability, we say. that No. 4 will last | 


to grind 40,000 bushels, at least, before it fails to do its 


work well. Other sizes will be found equally durable | 
| now in use. 


in proportion to their size. 
jan.’56. JAMES B. CHADWICK, 
0. 63 Locust street, between 2d & 3d, St. Louis, Mo. 


LANDRETH’S AGRICULTURAL HOU os, 


. Louis, _ 
[ ja.’56 


No. 18 South Main street, 
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VALUABLE TO FARMERS. 


A Superior Board Fence without Posts !! 
8 G. TUFT’S PORTABLE SELF-SUPPORTED 
FENCE. 


This fence is a new and valuable invention, patented 
April Ist, 1856. The following are a few of its advan- 
tages over any fence yet invente ad : Ist, It is constructed 
entirely without posts, which is an important advantage 
where timber is scarce. 2d. Each pannel being made 


little trouble. 3d. Itrequires twenty feet less lumber to 
the rod than a common board fence. 4th, It can be 
made by the farmer at his leisure, in his shop or shed, 
during stormy weather. 5th. Its construction is so sim- 


| ple that any farmer can make it—the only tools used 


being a saw, hatchet, chisel and auger. 6th. It is so 


| connected together that it cannot be blown over unless it 


all goes at once, of which there is little or no danger. 
7th. It can be made of boards of any length and width, 


) and can be built on any kind of ground, level or hilly. 


8th. Any pannel can be taken out and replaced without 
injury to the fence, nearly as quickly as bars can be taken 
down and put up; thas obviating the necessity of taking 
down a whole fence in order to repair it. These advan- 
tages, together with its portability and strength when 
set up, renders it the cheapest and most efficient fence 


J. M. Tooker, agent for Missouri. County and Farm 
Rights for sale at the Valley Farmer office, St. Louis. 
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THRESHER, SEPARATOR AND CLEANER. 


The above engraving accurately represents these unrivalled machines, and we are now engaged 
in manufacturing them in the city of Louisville, Ky. 

We claim for Ralston’s Cleaner, the following advantages over all other machines of a sim- 
ilar character : 

Ist. It does up all the work by one operation, in the most desirable manner, thoroughly 
threshing out the wheat, whipping and shaking all the straw as it passes over the carrier, so as 
to shake out any loose grains carried in the straw. 

2nd. It has two fans and two sets of riddles. The first blows out all the dirt and chaff, and 
separates the chess, cockle, gravel, sand and small grass and weed seeds. The second separates 
the wheat with an additional shake and, blast, and delivers it well cleaned on cither side of the 
machine, at a sufficient height from the ground to attach a grain bag, while the white caps are 
passed back to the feed board, to enter the thresher with fresh sheaves. 

3d. The riddles are patented, and constructed of sheet iron, punched in such a manner as to 
allow the wheat and heavy substances to pass through, while the chaff, straw and threshed heads 
roll off wifhout any possibility of choking them. Riddles constructed on any other plan will choke. 

4th. The rope driving-belts, as well as the carrier-belts, are made of the best belting leather, 
which can be tightened or loosened in a moment by twisting or untwisting. These belts are more 
durable and less liable to get out of order than any other kind, while carriers formed of cast iron 
links are constantly liable to break and get out of order. 

5th. Its durability and strength—heing constructed of thoroughly seasoned wood, and the 
best quality of wrought and cast iron. 

6th. Its ease of draft, and the amount of good work—greater than any other machine can be 
made to perform with the same power and number of hands. 

7th. ‘The ease with which it can be transported on common country wagons—three or four 
hands can load or unload in fifteen or twenty minutes. Directions for loading and unloading 
accompanying each machine. 

8th. Our straw carriers are made of seasoned split hickory of the toughest quality, instead of 
turned ash, as many others, which are much more liable to break. 

9th. The power is attached to the thresher by means of a tumbling shaft instead of a band, 
and this wiil be found a great advantage in all machines intended for threshing. 


WARRAN TEE. 


In offering these machines to the public, we warrant every machine to be well made and to do 
good work to the satisfaction of the purchaser, or we will refund the money on return of the 
machine. 

We make at present but one size of these Cleaners. 

No. 1 Thresher, Separator and Cleaner, with power for eight horses, complefe, $310, delivered 
on steamboat or cars. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. Orders from abroad promptly attended to. 


MUNN c& CO., 
no.tf. SOUTH-WESTERN AGRICUCTURAL WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 
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mee MUNN & COs 
SOUTH WESTERN AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
LOUISVILLE.KY. || 





SANDFORD CUTTING BOX. 


We are now manufacfturing at our Agricultural Works the celebrated and popular Straw Cutter, know as 
Sandford’s. We make two sizes— 
No. 1 Straw Cutter ~ - - $16 00 
No.2 “ a - - - 1200 
From these prices we make a liberal discount to dealers, and our facisities for manufacturing are such that we 
can fill orders to any amount at short notice. 
We are also manufacturing Circular Saw Mills, adapted to Horse or Steam Power. Either we furnish, and 
which, for simplicity and durability, cannot be surpassed. 
MUNN & CoO., 


CORNER OF EIGHTH AND GREEN STREETS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WESTERN CORN SHELLERS: 


We are now manufacturing the Corn Sheller, 
known as the Western or Box Snetitrr. The cut 
is an accurate representation of it. We make them 
of the best seasoned wood, and with wrought iron 
arbors or shafts, instead of cast iron as they are 
made in the East. 

The Shell wheels are also heavier and made of the 
strongest iron. 

== apa We call attention to another improvement which 
Tw Ae Dl we have introduced in this Sheller. The Cogs, both 
meean iy of the large wheel and pinion, are open, so ‘that no 
AYNN Ag, j ) Corn or Cob can mash in them, and cause breakage, 
MANUFACTURERS - —— often been the case with Shellers made elae- 
Loutsyiy = i where. 
SS i = We make but one size, as we do not think this 

kind of Sheller best for other than hand power. 

The capacity of this Sheller is about 300 bushels 
per day. 

Our Retail Price is - - - - $12. 

From which we make a liberal discount to the 
trade. Orders promptly attended to. 

UNN & CO., 
SOUTH-WESTERN AGRICULTURAL W ORKS, 
Corner ot Eighth and Green streets, 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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WHITNEY’S PATENT PORTABLE DOUBLE CIRCULAR SAW MILL. 


PATENTED MARCH 4, 1856. 





MANUFACTURED RY, 


arm PKOPLE’S TRON WORKS, 


Main street, between Florida and Mulamphy streets, North of the Shot Tower, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Simplicity, Cheapness, Durability, Strength and Easy Management of this Mill, makes it the best now in use. A glance at its combined improvements 
cannot fail to convince every person of the superiority over any other for making lumber. It is constructed with two Saws, one above the other, and in line 
with each other, so as to assist in cutting off the slab, swell, buts and knots, and splitting large logs. The top saw can be moved on the arcs, so as to cut two 
planks with one run of the carriage, and in cutting fencing it will cut from two to eight boards with the two saws. The after end of the two saw shafts are 
connected by an arm, which acts as w guid for both shafts, and serves for their adjustment, so as to have complete control of the saws whilst running, and 
keeping them true with each other whilst cutting. It is capable of sawing 10U0 feet per hour, and will work without sawing crooked, in all kinds of timber. 
We warrant the Mills to perform in every respect as represented. 

One of these Mills can be seen in operation at the PEOPLE’S IRON WORKS, where the public are invited to examine for themselves, and any information 
respecting them will be cheerfully given on application to our Agents, Wm. M. PLANT & CO., No. 14 North Main street, or to ISAAC L. GARRISON, Presi- 
dent of the Home Mutual Insurance Company, corner of Main and Vine streeets. 

Horse Powers and Steam Eagines furnished with the Mills at short notice and upon satisfactory terms. 


St. Louis, Sertumper, 1856. CLARK & AVERY. 
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MOWING & REAPING MACHINES 
COMBINED, 





Manny’s Patent. 

The subscriber is now manufacturing extensively this 
Machine in Louisville, for the coming harvest. 

It is generally admitted that this is the best and ONLY 
successful Combined Mowing and Reaping Machine now 
before the public of either Continent. The universal 
satisfaction it has given throughout this country and 
France during the last harvest, is perhaps unparalelled. 

Of the One Hundred Machines manufactured and sold 
by me Isst season, not one has been returned; and the 
—— generally have informed me that they per- 

ormed better than was recommended, as may be seen by 
numerous letters now in my possession, some of which 
are published below. 

The Machines are well built, and of the best material. 
They run entirely on wheels, rendering it the lightest 
draft of any of the machines now before the public, and 
ean be run from field to ficld as easily as a cart. It can 
be changed for either purpose of Mowimg or Reaping in 
less than five minutes. In cutting grain, the driver, 
while on his seat, can regulate it so as to cut the stubble 
from Three to Eeighteen inches high, according to the 
condition of the grain, whether standing or fallen. 

The Two Horse Machines are warranted to cut from 
Eight to Fifteen acres of grass or grain in a day, requi- 
ring only a driver in mowing, and a drivr and raker in 
reaping. 

Since the last harvest several very 
Important and Valuable Improvements 
have been made and patented, rendering it more com- 
plete and perfect than any harvester now manufactured. 

I shall be prepared to fill any orders by the first of 
January 1856. Persons intending to order Machines, 
will do well to send in their orders early, that they may 
be shipped while the rivers are in good stage. Descrip- 
tive Catalogues will be sent to those who order them. 

Ihave also for sale a very large variety of other Ag- 
ricultural Implements, among which may be found 

Horse Powers and Threshers, Straw 
Cutters, Corn Shellers and Plows 
of various sizes and patterns. Also a variety of 


Grass Seeds, c&c. 
WAREHOUSE on SIXTH STREET, 
becween Main and Market streets, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. B. HOWARD. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Eminence, Ky., October 8th, 1855. 

Mr. H. B. Howarn, Dear Sir:—Having bought one 
of Manny’s Combined Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
manufactured by you, and the season being now over, I 
shall, agreeable to promise, inform you how I succeeded 
with it. 

The Wheat and Rye in this vicinity was more or less 
blown down. I cut grain and mowed grass for ten or 
twelve different farmers. I went into field of grain that 
I did not reap with it, nor meadow that I did not mow, 
whether standing or fallen, and cut 300 acres with it, 
and it is not materially worn. I like the machine be- 
cause it is adjustable to standing or fallen grain, as well 
to long or short straw, and because it is manageable with 
two horses, and what it lacks in width of swath is chiefly 
gained in the gait of the horses, and in turning at the 
corners; and more especially, because in cutting grain 
that is rather green or wet with the dews and tangled, if 
the machine cut a wider swath than five feet, with the 
eutter-bar lowered sufficiently to save it, it would be an 





ommend the machine as having succeeded to my satis- 
faction and that of my neighbors, as a labor-savign ma- 
chine, far beyond what was contemplated. 
Respectfully, S. T. Drang. 
Yoiney, Ky. Nov. 19th, 1855. 
Mr. H. B. Howarp, Dear Sir:—I am very much 
pleased with the Reaper and Mower you sent me last 
spring. It performed far beyond my expectations; and 
as a Combined Machine I have no doubt it is the best 
that is used in this country. You will have a good many 
applications from this part of the country, as all scem 
to prefer it as a Combined Machine, to any other. 
Respectfully, RICHARD BrowpeEr. 
FLornence, ALA., June 20th, 1855. 
Mr. H. B. Howarp, Louisville, Ky., Dear Sir:—I 
have finished cutting my wheat, and am pleased to say 
that the Reaper performed well; in fact, it has gone be- 
yond my expectations, executing the work much better 
than the scythe. Some ten or twelve gentlemen witness- 
ed the operation, and I believe every one decided for the 
Reaper. Respectfully yours, 
W. H. Key. 


SIGERSON’S 


SEED Ss STORE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Corner of Broadway and Wash Streets, St. Louis. 
'PVHE undersigned beg leave to acquaint their numer- 

ous customers in the West, that they will have for 

sale this spring, the largest and best selected stock of 

Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
ever offered for sale in this market; and to which will 
be added a large and complete stock of 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Embracing every conceivable variety likely to be wanted 
by Farmers and Gardeners. They pledge themselves 
that their stock for the Spring has been selected from 
the most reliable manufacturers in the East, and with 
unusual care. 

They flatter themselves that their experience in 
Agriculture and Horticulture, has enabled them to make 
such selections as will give the most entire satisfaction 
to their customers. JOHN SIGERSON & BRO. 
Agriculturl and Horticultural Books. 
+ iy undersigned take pleasure in stating to their 

former patrons and the public generally, that they 
have now on thn way from the East, by Express, the 
most full, complete, and best selected stock of Agricul- 
tural Books ever offered in the West, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Ageicultural Implements, Field, Garden, 
Flower seeds, Agricultural and Horticultural Books, &c., 
will be forthcoming in a few days, and will be furnished 
to all post paid applicants free of charge. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BRO. 
Corner of Broadway and Wash sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Having ordered 300 bushels of Osage Orange Seed fresh 
from Texas, we will furnish all orders in all the prairie 
south of Missouri river, with Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa 
near the river, to the 42d degree of latitude. 

Printed directions for preparing ground, seeds, pianting 
training, &c. Seeds procured under the direction of one 
of the company and warranted. 

We design establishing an agency in each connty Seat. 
Also to establish a nursery in each county in the part of 
Missouri above named and Kansas, that plants may be 
obtained fresh, without loss of vitality. All Nurserymen 
within the above bounds may depend upon good seed de- 
livered at their county seats or dwellings, by addressing 
the undersigned at Rural, Jasper county, Mo. 

jan’56. JOHN D. TAOMPSON & CO. 





THE VALLEY FARMER. 





M. G. MOIES & CO., 








Main street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. om wae 4 
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CORN AND WHEAT MILL 
QUEEN OF THE SOUTH. 


This remarkable Mill has been kept secured to the inventor by caveat—recently, however (27th June, 1854)— 
Letters Patent for the United States have been granted, securing the invention for 14 years. This Mill has sus- 
tained itself wherever it has been brought into competition with other Mills. It was run against the other make 
of Miils of our city at the Ohio State Fair, in 1850, when it drew a Diploma as the best Corn Mil and was award- 
ed a fine silver medal. 

Of these mills we manufacture five sizes for corn, and three expressly for grinding wheat flour. 

The peculiar novelty of this mill is, the under stone is the running stone, in all cases. There is no limit to the 
speed, 2nd as speed is everything in grinding, it will out-grind any upper runner in the world. 

Secondly: By this arrangement, we are enabled to get grain into the Mill with a bony small eye; consequently 
we grind nearer to the centre, and of course with less power than any upper runner can be made. 

Thirdly: Our mill takes any kind of grain without choking. We warrant against choking in all cases. This 
is a great vexation, causing delay and trouble in all Mills where the upper stone is the runner. Of course, we 
mean small mills, where the motion must be high to do much business. 

Fourthly: Our Mills never take injury by running empty—the under stone not touching the upper one, no in- 
jury can be done. This is an important advantage over all Mills whose upper stone is the runner. Ten minutes 
running without feed—where a heavy runner is balanced on a ryne—will do the Mill more injury than six months 

roper using. 

Fifthly: In all Mills where the upper stone is the runner, chere is often much trouble to keep the bush proper- 
ly oiled; if neglected, the Mill must take injury. Our mills are free of this, because we have no bush in the Mill. 
Ve bave a bearing entirely above all the stones, in sight, and can ve oiled at any time when grinding. 

We manufacture our Mill stones of the best French Burr Blocks tine market affords, all of which we warrant 

superior, 


Queen of the South, with Corn Crusher Attached. 


“COMBINATION MILLS.” 
PATENTED JULY, 1854. 


This Crusher was on exhibition at the Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, last fall, where it was run by steam. It 
was awarded the first Premium and Diploma. The committee appended the following complimentary remark:— 
“ We Regard Mr. Straub’s Corn Crusher the most useful, as well as important invention of the day. Every farm- 
er ought to have one.’”’ 

The Cob Breaker is placed immediately over a pair of French burrs, the burrs performing the pulverizing ; and 
when they get dull, in a short time can be sharpened, and thus the cutting edges can be restored. Not so witha 
metal crusher: when the cutting edges get dull, which they soon will do, the crusher may as well be thrown away. 
In our judgment, no metal crusher ever did, or ever will, make good, soft, fine, cob food. To make this valuable 
article for stock, it must be ground through mill stones; for, be it remembered, some parts of a cob are as hard as 
a hickory knot, and, if not softened under a mill stone, is indigestible; and the stock will have frequent attacks of 
the scours, and be much injured. 

Cob feed is an excellent article for sheep, milch cows, mules, cattle and horses.—the cob acting as a cooling alloy. 
In this view of the case it is even better than hay, because it will be better mixed with the corn than hay, and the 
heating in the stomach prevented. 

The Cob Breaker can be tuken off, and hopper put on the mill, and corn meal for the family can be ground, as 
well as chopping rye, or any small grain for horse feed, ete. 

We place this Cob Breaker on any sized mills, from 14 to 20 inches in diameter. 

By steam power, fifteen bushels per hour can be easily made fine from the whole ear of corn; and about three 
bushels per hour for every horse put in. 

ZS For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to the Agents.-“teX jan.’56. 
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G. & C. TODD & CO.,? 
MILL FURNISHERS, 


NO. 112 NORTH MAIN STREET 


ALAM 


HH 


Corner of Morgan street, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





The ccnstraction of this Mill is simple and very durable. There is no complication in any part of it. The 
Stones are adjusted and operated in the same manner as in ordinary flour mills. The Mill can be entrusted with 
safety to the charge of any careful hand, and cannot fail to give entire satisfoction. 


Todd’s Improved Pressure and Self-regulating Mills. 


These Mills are in extensive use, and are highly commended. Their construction is the same as the Iron Back 
Mills, differing only in the substitution of Pressure for weight of Runner. The weight of the Runner is sufficient 
for ordinary grinding, say from six to eight bushels per hour. When desired to do more, the Pressure applies to 
the extent required for the increased feed. It graduates and applies itself. 


TODD'S CHALENGE. 


The under Stone of this Mill revolves. 

For more than fifteen years we have been engaged in manufacturing these Mills, closely observing their perform- 
ance, with a view to making such improvements as our experience might suggest. And now, we believe our Mill 
is the best of the kind in use. They are made with greatc** nd the distribution of metal throughout the whole 
arrangement is made with a view to strength and durabilit 

The principal objection to mills with the under stone for cr, is, First, the difficulty of keeping the stones in 
tram. Second, the stones being confined between unyieldi ints, rendering it difficult to discharge, without 
risk of breaking, barder substances than grain; for instanc ils, &c., that might, and which often do, fall be- 
tween the stones. The first, we have overcome by a simple + cement of adjusting screws at four equi-distant 
ints in the bed plate, and corresponding screws in the uppe of the frame in which the upper stone is secured. 

he screws are convenient of access, and the stones can be br to a true level or Tram with ease and accuracy. 
The second and most serious objection is obviated by the appl .n of Elastic Springs at four equi-distant points, 
80 arranged as to receive the entire resistance of the stones in their grinding operation, and to yicld for the discharge 
of hard substances with facility, and without risk to the mill. These springs are durable and do not add to the 
complication of the machinery. 


BELTING. 


For four years we have been manufavturing this article. One of the firm is an experienced and skilful work- 
man, who gives his personal attention and labor to this department ; every foot of belting passes through his hands, 
and if net suitable is condemned. Our machienry is of the most approved kind, and our leather is tanned in whole 
hides, selected expressly with reference to its fitness fer belting. 


Rubber Belting Hose and Steam Packing. 


We are the only agents of the Boston Belting Company in this city, for the sale of these goods. 


FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. 


To this department of our business we have been to great expense in obtaining the best material produced by th: 
quarries in France. Our stock is selected at the quarrics, by one of the firm, who spends a portion of his tim 
there. In selecting for our Portable Grain Mills the best article is- obtained without regard to cost. Our stockis 
always large. 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


This article, so difficult to obtain of superior quality, is made expressly for us. Our orders are in the hands of 
the manufacturers a year in advance, that they may have time to select the best material (Silk) and employ their 
most skilful workmen, that they may produce the quality we want. We refer to the mill owners in the country, 
aud especially in this city, respecting this article. 

PRICES OF GRAIN MILLS. 
2 foot Grain Mill with Pully $135, Geared $160. 
24 “ “ “ 170, “ 200. 
8 sd “ 6-225, = 265. 
34 sad sal 275, 330. 

Screen Wire, Wrought Iron Spindles, Mill Picks, Hoisting Screws, Regulating Serews, Dam- 

sall Irons, Calcined Plaster of Paris, Copper Rivets, Lace Leather, &c., constantly on hard. 
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MANNY’S PATENT 
PORTABLE HAY AND COTTON PRESS, 


PATENTED APRIL 17, 1855. 
Manufactured and for sale by H. B. HOWARD, at the Manny Reaper Warehouse, 6th st. noar Main, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

Being a horizantal vibrating lever press, constructed on wheels; may be drown fram place to 
place, and is worked with great facility, the hay being put in at one end of the press, while the 
bale is being hooped at the other, and vice versa, pressing a bale at each vibration or movement 
of the follower; no time being lost in running back the follower; consequently, the hooping and 
filling may be continued without interruption, which makes it capable of doing a great amount of 
work. Those who purchase hay for shipping, will find it just the thing that will save them both 
time and money, and its convenience for pressing hay before it is stored in barns, must make it 
apparent to all that it is designed to fully meet the wants of the public. The following premiums 
have been awarded this press, viz: First Premium at the Stephenson County Fair, at Freeport; 
Ill. State Fair at Chicago, first premium ; and at the Indiana State Fair at Indianopolis, first pre- 
mium; and many other recommendations might be referred to, a few of which are inserted below: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky, H. B. HOWARD. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS, AND OPINIONS OF OTHERS. 
ARTICLES ON EXHIBITION. 

Among a number of articles on exhibition at the County Fair last week, we noticed afew that are specially 
worthy of commendation on account of their manifest adaptation to the wants which they propose to fill, and 
worthy the attention of our farmers. Among these we note Manny’s Patent Hay Press. This press was 
invented by Pells Manny, of Wadam’s Grove in Stephenson county, end patented in April, 1855. It strikes us as 
a very valuable implement, and one that must come into very general use. It is a horizontal double-acting press, 
in which a bale of hay is pressed by each movement of the lever, while the action of the lever is such that the 
slow motion of the windlass is dispensed with. It is set upon wheels, and can easily be moved by a span of horses 
or yoke of oxen, while all the fastening necessary in locating it is simply blocking the wheels. The mechincry of 
this press is really so simple, and so little liable to disarrangement, and at the same time so effective in its opera- 
tion that we see no reason why it should not soon come into general use. The utility of the work which it is 
designed to do is apparent to all. Hay pressed is much more valuable than hay unpressed, both for feed and for 
ccnvenience in storing, and in a country so finely adapted to grazing, pressing must became very general. We 
understand that Mr. Manny designs taking a model of his press to the State Fair, where it will no doubt receive 
as much attention as it did at our County Fair.—[Freeport Journal. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

Mr. P. Manny, of Stephenson County, father of J. H. Manny, Esq., of this city, has invented and patented a 
kind of hay press entirely different from any now in use. The press was on exhibition at the State fair. The 
Chicago “ Times’ thus speaks of it: 

It consists of a large box, of sufficient strength, mounted on wheels, so that it may be driven to any part of the 
field, and the hay pressed into bales, without being taken out of the meadow at all. Within the box is a movea- 
ble partition, worked by an outside lever, which presses the hay into bales at either end of the box. While one 
bale is being removed the other end is being filled, so that the machine works without interruption. It is caleu- 
lated to press from twenty to fifty tons per day, and requires two or three men and a horse in the operation. 


my.tf [Rockford Republican. 
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MORGAN HORSES. 
A Premium Essay 
ORIGIN, HISTORY "AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THIS REMARKABLE 


AMERICAN BREED OF HORSES. 


THE VALLEY FARMER. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 


WAREHOUSE. 
Pitkin Brothers, 
NO.515, MAIN STREET, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Among the various Improved Farming Implements 


TRACING THE PEDIGREE FROM THE ORIGINAL | and Machines kept constantly on hand and for sale, are 


JUSTIN MORGAN, THROUGH THE MOST 
NOTED OF HIS PROGENY, DOWN 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. | 
With Numerous Portraits. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


Hints for Breeding, Breaking, and general Use 
and Management of Horsee, 


WITH PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR TRAINING THEM FOR 
EXHIBITION AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


BY D, C, LINSLEY, 
MIppLEBERRY, Vt. 
Price One Dollar. Sent free of poseage. 
C. M. SAXTON AND COMPANY, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton street, N. Y. 


TO FARMERS & MANUFACTURERS. 
THE U. 8. FLAX AND HEMPSCOMPANY, 
No. 28 Pine street, New York, 

Manufacture the Economical, and yet successful Flax 
and Hemp Machine, and are prepared to fill orders for | 
the different sizes of Hand and Power Hemp Brakes and | 
Scutches made by them, for Mill and Plantation use, | 
and sold with the fullest guarantee as to durability and | 
performance. | 
SIXTY TIERCES prime Flax Seed, selected for sow- 
ing, for sale. Orders must be addressed to E. F. HOVEY, 

at the Depot of the Company, 28 Pine street. 
Refer to EDW. S. GOULD, 17 William street, N. Y. 
New York, July 1856. 6m. 
Apple Stocks and Seeds Wanted! 
The subscribers wish to purchase, by the first of De- 
tember next the following articles: 
Who wiill furnish them at the lowest price for Cash ! 
25,000 strong, 2 years old Apple Seedlings. 
100 bushels fresh, clean and dry Apple Seeds. 
Address immediately, C. B. SWASSEY & Co. 
2 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Syne 


Four Horse Power Ohio Tumbling Shaft 
Treshing Machine. Price $135. 

Two Horse Power Endless Chain or Railroac 
Threshing Machine and Separator.,. 
Wooster Pattern Wheat Fans, large 

P “ “ & malts a 

STRAUB’S STOCK, CORN AND WHEAT 


according to size, from $100 to $200. 


“LITTLE GIANT” Double, 


$150,00 
$ 20,00 
$ 18,00 


MILLS, 


“ 


ly Improved— 
30,00 
40,00 
With the late improvements in these milis, they may 


be changed in a moment from a double to a single mill, 
requiring but one half the power to grind. They may 


} also be used to grind a fair article of corn meal for fam- 


ily use. 

Also, DAWSON’S HAND AND POWER CORN 
MILL, by which one boy can grind two bushels of corn 
per hour with ease. 

Price of Hand Mill, with one crank ......$2§ 
6 two cranks ...... 5 


“ “ 


“6 Power Mill 

A variety of Straw Corters, from $5 to $55, including 
Sinclairs celebrated Propeller machines ; together with 
all kinds of farmers’, planters’ and gardeners’ tools.— 
Seeds of all kinds, &c., &e. 

PITKIN BROTHERS. 
Louisville, Xy., Sept. 1856. 
LATOURETTE & WYMAN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LINSEED AND CASTOR OILS. 


} ’ es <— 
| OrFIcE AND Works, Corner of Sceond & Columbia Sts. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Nurserymen, Yazoo City, Mississippi. | Ja Cash paid for Flaxseed and Castor Beans. TR 


HEDGE FENCES. 
LOGAN SLEEPER, Brincrton, St. Lous coutny Mo., will attend to all calls for Setting or 


eompletely Growing HEDGE FENCE in St. Louis and St. 


Charles counties, and in Central amd Southern Illinois. 


Gives prompt attention to orders from al! places, near and distant. 


Osage Orange Seed and Plants, good and fresh, always on hand. 


desired. Plants can be sent any Cistanse, and set with 


and June, and in the fall, from the time of the first frost till the ground freezes. 


Printed Instructions accompany them when 
safety any time during the three months of April, May 
Use.’56 





